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HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 








“FOUR NOBLE VOLUMES.”— New York Evening Post. “THIS REGAL EDITION.”— New York Tribune. 


The Abbey Shakespeare. 


The Comedies of Shakespeare. With 131 Drawi by Epwin A. Assery, Reproduced by Photogravure. Four volumes. 
Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00 per set. Net. (Ina Boz.) 
** As an illustrated work, it is the richest and most artistic that has “ Of a type never before yay in wondrous excellence of con- 
yet come from the American press. We doubt if the French or English | cept and elaborateness.’’— ior, Chi b 
press has ever produced its equal.”"— New York Sun. } “ The first of American editions of Shakespeare.”"— Boston Transcript. 
“A gallery of drawings the beauty and merit of which it would be “The comedies will be read in these volumes with a pleasure never 
impossible for another than himself to equal.”—N. Y. Evening Post. before approached in illustrated editions.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 








Our Edible Toadstools Stops of Various 
and Mushrooms, IN WASHINGTON’S DAY. | Quills. 


And H to Distingui | Poems. By W. D. Howe ts. 
Them. A Selection of Thirty By WOODROW WILSON. With Illustrations by How- 
patice Food en Be Beautifully Ilustrated by HOWARD PYLE and others. | — = Cloth, o—" 
ae oe oT oe The first of a series of papers in which there is presented a new | * : Real 
Marked fndividualitios, wth interpretation of that period which was at once the fruition of the os a, thie. eae a 
fication of Poisonous Species. — Colonial culture of America and the beginning of a New Hand-made Paper, signed by 
By Wri11am Hamitron GiB- . Mr. Howells and Mr. Pyle, 
son. With Thirty Colored | Part Il. of BRISEIS, Wm. Black’s New Novel. | with the text Illustrations in 
Plates, and Fifty-seven other Illustrations by SMEDLEY. _ Sepia (the full-page Ilustra- 
Illustrations by the Author. Seenh Shon et tions are Japan Proofs in 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- = Black). 4to, Deckel Edges, 
eut Edges and Giit Tops, On Snow = Shoes to the Barren Grounds. Half Cloth, Gilt Top, $15.00. 
$7.50. (Ina Boz.) By CASPAR W. WHITNEY. Illustrations by Remmneron. (In a Boz.) 


From the Black Sea IN Notes in Japan. 
Through Persia and India, Written and Illustrated by 


Written and Illustrated b HA RPER’S MAGAZINE | Atrsep Pansoys. Crown 


Epwin Lorp Weeks. Wi | 8yvo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 

ae age ong 8vo, For January. | cut Edges and Gilt Top, $3. 
_— amental, Uncut Other Attractive Features : | The. Story of the Other 

Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. LONDON’S UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS. Illustrated by | Wise Man. 

| 





Pony Tracks. JoszrH Pennett.— STORIES, by Evizaser Stuart PHEtps, By Henry Van Dyke. IIlus- 
Written and Illustrated by JULIAN RAtrH, etc., ete. trated by F. Luis Mora. 
FREDERIC REMINGTON. 8vo, 35 cents a copy. Ready December 21. $4.00 a Year, Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $3.00. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


Full Leather, $4.00. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


*¢ HARPER’S ROUND TABLE’’ FOR 1895. 
Volume XVI. With 1096 Pages, and about 750 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 
A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. | OAKLEIGH. 


In Questions and Answers. By Mary Hastines Foors. | A Story for Girls. By Extn Doveras Dexann. Illustrated. 
With Map. Post 8vo, Cloth, amental, $1.25. | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


SNOW -SHOES AND SLEDGES. 
A Sequei to ‘* The Fur-Seal’s Tooth.”” By Kirk Munrox. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
By the Same Author: Tue Fur-Sgav’s Toors. Rarrmares. CANOEMATES. CAMPMATES. DoryMaTEs. Each, one vol- 
ume. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25.—Wakutia. THe Framinco Featuer. Derrick STERLING. CHRYSTAL, 
Jack & Co., and Dera Brxsy. Hlustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1.00 each. 


Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young People. | Afloat with the Flag. By W. J. Henpxrson, Author 
By Marcaret E, Sanester, Author of “On the Road of ‘“‘Sea Yarns for Boys,’’ etc. [lustrated. Post 8yo, 
ome,” etc. Llustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


} 


Deckel Edges, and Gilt Top, 
$1.50. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HISTORY AS STORY 


The Heroes of the Nations. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and work of cer- 
tain representative historical characters, about whom have 
gathered the great traditions to which they belonged. The 
volumes are sold separately as follows: Cloth extra, $1.50; 
half morocco, uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. Eight volumes 
now ready; each volume is fully illustrated, with Maps 
and Plans. 

VOLUMES IN READINESS: 

Nelson, Gustavus Adolphus, Pericles, Theodoric, Sir 

Philip Sidney, Julius Cesar, John Wyclif, Napoleon, 

Henry of Navarre, Cicero, Abraham Lincoln, Prince 

Henry the Navigator, Julian the Philosopher, Louis 

XIV., Charles XII., Lorenzo de’ Medici, Jeanne d’Arc 

Send for New Illustrated Prospectus of the Series. 


The Story of the Nations. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is 
complete in one volume, small 8vo, profusely illustrated, 
and containing Maps and Plans. Price per volume, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. Forty-three vol- 
umes now ready. 

‘* This is the Tz plan on which Herodotus and Livy wrote 
their immortal histories, or rather stories, istorians 
who were also superb story-tellers, and story-tellers who were 
capital historians, with a sprinkle and tinkle of poetry thrown 
in for full measure.’’—New York Critic. 


Send for New Illustrated Prospectus of the Series. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


RARE BOOKS and Their Prices. 
By W. ROBERTS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, deckle-edged, 
$1.50 net. Sent by the Publishers, postpaid, 
upon receipt of the price. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, 


No. 15 East Sixteenth Street, .. . 


& CO., 
. + NEW YORK. 





The Story of the Innumerable Company. 

By Davi Starr Jorpan. Price 25 cents. Address: G. A. 
Cuark, Stanford University, Cal. 
“A broad- minded man’s religion. . . . Should take rank among the 
1 v Ind P li. Journal. 

F INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 
skilled revision and correction of novels, biographies, short stories, 
plays, histories, monographs, poems; letters of unbiased criticism and 
advice ; the compilation and editing of standard works. Send your MS. 
to the N. Y. Bureau of Revision, the only thoroughly-equipped literary 
bureau in the country. ~_ 1880: pe aa in position and suc- 
cess. Terms by ag 
Dr. TITUS M. on 70 in ond 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
A complete stock of French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
standard works. New books received as soon as issued. 
Large assortment of text-books in foreign languages. Com- 
plete catalogues mailed free on demand. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), 
Importers of Foreign Books, 











New York. 








A LIST OF BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
AND THEIR CLUBS 
Enables you to go to a library with a score of trustworthy critics who 
tell you which are the best books and why. Twenty-one hundred titles 
are given, with just the word of description and criticism an inquirer 
needs. Some of the departments: 

Fiction, a reviewer for The Nation. History, Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Natural History, Olive Thorne Miller. Education, Prof. Edward 
R. Shaw. Fine Art, Russell Sturgis. Music, Henry E. Krehbiel. 
Country Occupations, Prof. L. H. Bailey. Domestic Economy, 
Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Augusta H. Leypoldt. Hints for 
Girls’ and Womens’ Clubs, with outline Constitution and By-laws. 


Cloth, 81.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 
Published for the American Library Association. 


Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


Branches : 273 Stewart Building, New York ; 603 Chestnut St., Phil- 
adelphia ; 125 Franklin St., Chicago ; 10 Bloomsbury St., London, W.C. 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


Designed for the Promotion of Systematic 
Study of Literature. 





The object of this organization is to direct the reading 
of individuals and small classes through correspondence. 
The Courses, prepared by Specialists, are carefully 
adapted to the wishes of members, who select their own 
subjects, being free to read for special p general 
improvement, or pleasure. The best literature only is 
used; suggestions are made for papers, and no effort 
spared to make the Club of permanent value to its 
members. For particulars address, 


MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yorx. 


A BOOK FOR t EVERYBODY. 


THE ART OF LIVING LONG 
AND HAPPILY. 


By HENRY HARDWICKE. 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 


“* The title of this book is expressive of its contents. The au- 
thor has clearly and succinctly shown how the joys of life 
may be multiplied and the sorrows of life decreased. Many 
of the sources of happiness are pointed out. He has not only 
given his own opinion upon the subject of long life, and the 
best means of attaining it, but he has given the views of many 
aged persons upon the same subject, with sketches of their 
lives, manner, of living, etc. Nearly all of the people whose 
lives are given lived to be more than one hundred years of 
age. Every person will find this book instructive and inter- 
esting.” 








Sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
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Some Notable Books, Published during 1895, 
by [lacmillan & Company. 


ADAMS.— The Law of Civilization and 
Decay. y on History. By Brooxs 
Apams. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


ARNOLD. eet Letters of Setthew Ar- 
noid. 1848-1888 
phe Ng E. —— 2 rh ~"'12mo, 
cloth, $3.00. Uniform with Matthew Ar- 
nold’s Works. 


BALDWIN.—Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race Methods and Pro- 
cesses. By James Mark Batpwiy, M.A., 
Ph.D., Stuart Professor of i, in 
Princeton University. With 17 Figures and 
10 Tables. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.60 net. 


BARRETT.—A Set of Rogues. Their 
Wicked Conspiracy, and a True Account of 
their Travels and Adventures. Together with 
Many Surprising Things. By Frank Bar- 
RETT, author of ‘‘ The Admirable Lady Biddy 
Fane.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BIBLE.— The Modern Readers’ Bible, 
Wisdom Series, The Proverbs. Edited, 





with an Introduction and Notes, by RrcHarp | 


G. nea iA. ( —y- ), Ph.D. (Penn.), 
t n English in the 
University ¢ of Chicago. somo, cloth, 50 cts. 


BORGEAUD.—Adoption and Amendment 
of Constitutions in Europe and Amer- 
ica. By CHartes BorcEavup. ated 
by C. D. Hazen, Professor of History in 
Smith College. With an Introduction by 
J. M. Vixcent, Johns Hopkins University. 
Extra crown 8vo, $2.00 net. 


BRADFORD. — Heredity and Christian 
Problems. By the Rev. Amory H. Brap- 
FrorD, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BRADFORD.—Types of American Char- 
acter. By Gamaiei BraprorD, Jr. 32mo, 
cloth, ® cents. (New volume of Miniature 

erties. 





BRIGHTWEN. — Inmates of My House 
and Garden. By Mrs. Bricntwen, author 
of “‘ Wild Nature Won by Kindness.”’ Illus- 
trated by Tueo. Carreras. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. (Uniform with Sir John Lubbock’s 
* Pleasures of Life,"’ etc.) 


BRYCE.—The American Commonwealth. 
By James Bryce, D.C.L., author of “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen. 
In 2 vols. Third Edition. Revised through- 
out and much enlarged. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, Vol. 1., pp. 724, $1.75 net. Vol. IL, 
PPD » $2.25 net. The set, 2 vols., in box, 
> net. 


CHAUCER.—The Student’s Chaucer. 
Being a Complete Edition of his Works. Ed- 
ited from numerous MSS., with Introduction 
and Glossary, by the Rev. H. H. Sxear, 
Litt.D. With Glossarial Index. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75 net. (Globe Edition.) 


CRAWFORD.—Casa Braccio. By F. Ma- 
rion CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,”’ 
“ Sant’ Dario,” ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,” 
etc. With 13 full-page Illustrations from 
drawings by CasTaieng. 2 vols. 12mo, buck- 
ram, in a box, $2.00. (Uniform with “The 
Ralstons.’’) 


CROCKETT.—The Men of the Moss-Hags. 
Being a History from the of William 
Gordon of Earistoun in the Glenkens, and 
told over again by 8. R. Crockett, author 
of “ The Stickit Minister,” “* The Raiders,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DEAN.—Fishes, Living and Fossil. An 
Outline of their Form and Probable Relation- 
ship. By Basurorp Dean, Ph.D., Columbia, 
Instructor in Biology, Columbia College. 
With Illustrations from the author’s orig- 
inal Pen Drawings. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 net. 

(Columbia University Biological Series. ) 











DYER.—The Evolution of Industry. By 
Henry Dyer, M.A., D.Sc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FITZGERALD.—The Letters of Edward 
Fitzgerald to oe Tote. Sone. Collected 
and WrtiiaM ALDIS 
WRIGHT. fn sloth oth ( everaley Series ), 


FLORY AND JONES.— A Book about 
Fans. The History of Fans and Fan-Paint- 
ing. By M. A. Frory. With a Chapter on 
Fan-Coilecting by Mary CADWALADER JONES. 
Illustrated with numerous Reproductions of 
— and Modern Fans, taken from the 

Originals and Photographs loaned b — private 
owners ; also numerous head and pieces, 
and some illustrations in the text. 12mo, 
buckram, gilt top, $2.50 


FRASER.—The Brown Ambassador. A 
Story of Three Days’ Moon. By Mrs. Huen 
Fraser. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


GOODNOW .—Municipal Home Rule. A 
Study in Administration. By Frank J. 
Goopnow, Professor of Administrative Law, 
Columbia College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Co- 
lumbia University Press. Vol. i. 


HIATT. — Picture Posters. A Short His- 
tory of the Illustrated Placard, with many 
Reproductions of the most Artistic Exam- 

les in all Countries. By Cuartes Harr. 

ith upward of 150 Examples of Picture 
Posters, of England, France, Germany, and 
America, many published here for the first 
time. Crown 8vo, cloth, $4.00 net. 


HYDE. — Outlines of Social Theology. 
By Wiu1am DeWirr Hypg, D.D. Second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


JACKSON.— The Great Frozen Land. 

Narrative of a Winter Journey across the 
Tundras and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. 
By Georce F. Jackson, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and leader of the Jack- 
son - Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With 
Illustrations and ited from his 
— by ArTaurR MonTeriore. 8vo, cloth, 


JOWETT.— College Sermons. By the late 
BENJAMIN JowETT, M.A. Edited by the Very 
Rev. the Hon. W. H. Freemantie, M.A., 
Dean of Ripon. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


KING.— New Orleans. The Place and the 
People. By Grace Krne, author of “* Mon- 
sieur Motte,”’ ‘Jean Baptiste Le Moyne,” 
etc. Profusely Illustrated by Frances E. 
Jones. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 


KULPE.—Outlines of Paychology, Based 
upon the Results of Experimental In- 
vestigation. By OswaLp Kuiper, Professor 
e= Philoso; a in the Shy eee yf of Wurzburg. 

the German (1893) by Ep- 
an te Trrcuener, Sage Professor 
of Psychology in Cornell University. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00 net. 


LA FARGE.— Considerations on Paint- 
ing. Lectures given at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New bay By Joun La Farce. 
12mo, buckram, $1.25 


MATTHEWS. — Bookbindings, Old and 
New. Notes of a Book-Lover. With an Ac- 
count of the Grolier Club of New York. By 
BraNDER Matruews. Profusely Illustrated 
with examples of Ancient and Modern Book- 
binding. Imperial 16mo, cloth, $3.00 nef. 


MAYO - SMITH.— Statistics and Sociol- 
ogy. (Science of Statistics, Part I.) By 
RicumMonp Mayo-Smrra, Ph.D., Professor of 
Political Economy and Social Science in Co- 
lumbia College. 8vo, $3.00 net. (New vol- 
ume of Columbia University Press. ) 








OLIPHANT.— The Makers of Modern 
Rome. In Four Books. I., Honourable 
Women not a Few. IL, The Popes who 
Made the Papacy. III., Lo Popolo ; and the 
Tribute of the People. IV., The Popes who 
Made the City. By Mrs. Ovrrnant. With 
numerous Illustrations by JosePH PENNELL 
and Henry P. Rrviere, engraved on wood by 
Octave Lacour. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ The Makers of Florence.”’) 
*, hy Edition. Limited to 100 

copies. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, $8.00. 


PATER —lieeaneee Studies. A Series 

Essays yo WaLrer Pare, late Fellow of 

fn ms Prepared for the Press 

by CHARLES L HADWELL, Fellow of Oriel 
College. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


PENNELL.—Modern Illustration. By Jos- 
EPH PENNELL, author of “‘ Pen Drawing and 
Pen Draughtsmen,” etc. Profusel; lus- 
trated with Examples of Illustrations of 
Europe and America, reproduced from vari- 
ous sources, many inaccessible and out of 
print, and some —. here for the first 
time from un ry shed drawings. Imperial 
16mo, satin, $3.50 net. (New volume of Ex- 
Libris Series.) 


RANSOME. — An Aéveness History of 
England, from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. By Gate ak A, 
Professor of Modern History and English 
Literature in the Yorkshire College, Victoria 
University, author of “* An ‘Maps and Plans 
tory of England,” etc. With M: aioe moe 
12mo, cloth, pp. xviii.-1069. 


RASHDALL.— The Universities of Eu- 
rope in the Middle  — By Hastines 
RasHDALL, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hartford College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, $14.00 net. 

Contents.—Vol. I., Salerno, Bologna, Paris. 
Vol. IL, Part 1, Italy, 8 . France, Ger- 
many, Scotland, etc.; Vol. II., Part 2, English 
Universities, Student Life. 


SEELEY.—The Growth of British Polic 
By the late Sir J. R. Ne eye A., K.C.M. 
formerly Regius Professor of Modern His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. With 
a Portrait and a Memoir of the Author by 
G. W. Prornero, Litt.D., Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


SELIGMAN. — Essays in Taxation. By 
Epwin R. A. IGMAN, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy and Finance, Columbia Col- 
lege. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 


WARD. — The Story of Bessie Costrell. 
By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘* Mar- 
cella,” **The History of David Grieve,” 
“Robert Elsmere,” etc. (Uniform with 
**Marcella.”’) 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


WEDMORE.— Etching in England. By 
Freperick Wepmore. With 50 Reproduc- 
tions after Etchings by Turner, Girtin, 
Geddes, Wilkie, Samuel Palmer, Whistler, 
—- ey and — Small 
crown 4to, clo’ inding » lesigned 
by Gleason White, $3.50. _— 


WINTER.—Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 
By Wit.1aM Wrvter, author of * Old Shrines 
and Ivy,’’ etc. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


WRIGHT .—Birdcraft. A Field Book of 200 
Song, Game, and Water Birds. By Mane 
Oscoop Wrient, author of “‘ The Friendship 
of Nature.’’ With full-page Plates, contain- 
ing 128 Birds in their Natural Colors, and 
other Illustrations. Small quarto, cloth, $8. 


ZANGWILL. — Children of the Ghetto. 
New Edition, with Glossary.» By I. Zane- 
WILL. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Firrn Avenug, New York. 
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SOME NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 








The Natural History of Selborne, 

And Observations on Nature. By Giutpert Wuitr. With 
an Introduction by Joun Burroveus, 80 Illustrations by 
Clifton Johnson, and the Text and New Letters of the 
Buckland Edition. In 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4.00, 


Uncle Somes. 
iis ay ct = ayings. Jorn CHANDLER Harris. 


ew ition, wih 112 Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. “ta ot $2, 00. 


Annals of Westminster Abbey. 
By E. T. Brapuiey (Mrs. A. Murray Smith). With 150 Ilus- 
potions by H. M. Paget and W. Hatherell, a Preface by 
Bradley, and a chapter on the Abbey eae by 
a Micklethwaite. Royal 4to, cloth, $15.00 


New Popular Edition of 
The Three Musketeers. 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. With a Letter from Alexandre 


Dumas, fils, and 250 Illustrations by Maurice Leloir. In 2 
vols, 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


The Stark Munro Letters. 
By, A. Conan Dov te, author of ‘Round the Red Lamp.” 
“The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,”’ ete. With 8 fuil- 
page illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of the Indian. 

By Georce Brrap GRINNELL, author of ‘‘Pawnee Hero 
Stories,”’ ** Blackfoot Lodge Tales,’ ete. The first volume 
in the * Story of the West ”’ Series, edited by Ripley Hitch- 
cock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Chronicles of Count Antonio. 
By Antuony Hope, author of “‘ The God in the Car,”’ ** The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ete. With ing Frontispiece 
by S. W. Van Schaick. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Knight of Liberty. 

A Tale of the Fortunes of Lafayette. By Hzzexian But- 
TERWORTH, author of ** The Patriot Schoolmaster,’’ ‘* The 
Boys of Greenway Court,” ete. With 6 full-page Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


New Illustrated Edition of 
The Music Series. 
ae yO of Bi phical and Anecdotal Sketches of the 
sap Come posers; the Great Italian and French 
as Gee name: and Great Violinists and Pian- 
ists. By , Guones T. Ferris. New and revised edition, 


with 28 full-page Portraits. In 5 vols. 


18mo, cloth, $4.00 
per set. 


The Beginnings of Writing. 

By Watrer J. Horrman, M.D., of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. A new volume in the 
Anthropological Series, edited by Prof. FREDERICK STARR. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Intellectual Rise of Electricity. 


A History. By Park Bensamin, Ph.D., LL.B., Member of 
the American Institute of a Engineers, ete. With 
3 Portraits. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 


The Land of the Sun. 


Vistas Mexicanas. By Curistian Rep, author of “* The 
Land of the Sky,” * A Comedy of Elopement,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Farmer’s Boy. 


By Currron Jonnson, author of “* The Country School in 
. New : ayn *? ete. With 64 Illustrations by the author. 
VO, © 





The Presidents of the United States, 
1789-1894. By Joun Fiske, Cart Scnurz, Winuiam E. 
Russe.z, Danret C. Gruman, WILLIAM WALTER PHELPs, 
Ropert C. WintHrop, GEORGE Bancrort, Joun Hay, 

and others. Edited by James Grant Witson. With 23 
Steel Portraits, fac simile Letters, and other aeeteee, 


8vo, 526 cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, $3.50; 
calf, extra, $6.00, 


A History of the United States Navy, 
From 1775 to 1894. By Epcar Stanton Mactay, A.M. 

With Technical Revision by Lieut. Roy C. Surrn, U.S. N. 

With numerous Maps, , and Illustrations. In 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 


Songs of the Soil. 


By Frank L. Sranton. With a Preface by Jorn CHANDLER 
Ha 16mo, cloth, gilt top, uncut, $1.50. 


Schools and Masters of Sculpture. 


By Miss A. G. JRapcuirrr. author of ‘Schools and Masters 
rh — 


RRIS. 


With 35 full-page Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 


In the Track of the Sun. 


Readings from the Diary of a Globe Trotter. By F. D. Taomp- 
son. Profusely illustrated with Engravings from Photo- 
graphs and ~— aa by Harry Fenn. Large 8vo, 

Sot . gilt top, $6.00. 


An Aide-de-Camp of Napoleon. 


Memoirs of General Count pz Sécur of the French Academy, 
1800-1812. Revised by his Grandson, Count Louis DE 
Séaur. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Actual Africa; or, The Coming Continent. 


A Tour of Exploration. By Frank VincENT, author of 
** Around and About South America,”’ ete. With Map and 
104 full-page Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Great Commanders Series. 


Brief Biographies, of the highest order of excellence, of dis- 
a anny American military and naval men, from Wash- 
mn to Sheridan. Edited by General James Grant 
Wiscs. Each, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, with Steel Portrait, 
$1.50. Descriptive list sent on request. 


Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. 

New edition, entirely rewritten by the ablest specialists in 
every department. With 130 Maps and over 3000 Ilustra- 
tions. In 8 vols. Sold by subscription. Prospectus sent 
on request. 

The Manxman. 

By Haut Carne, author of ** The Deemster,’’ ** Capt’n Davy’s 

oneymoon,”’ “* The Scapegoat,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Lilac Sunbonnet. 
A Love Story. By S. R. Crockett, author of ** The Stickit 
Minister,’’ *‘ The Raiders,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Bog-Myrtle and Peat. 
ByS.R. Crockett. Uniform with ** The Lilac Sunbonnet.”’ 
‘Cloth, $1.50. 
The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham. 
By Joun OLIVER a Fionane. author of ‘‘Some Emotions and a 
Moral .” ete. With Portrait of the Author. 12mo, cloth, 
1. 50. 
The Red Badge of Courage. 
A>. of the Civil War. By SrerHen Crane. 12mo, cloth, 
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A PLEA FOR SANITY. 


Matthew Arnold, in one of his recently pub- 
lished letters, contrasted the work which he had 
been trying to do for England with that which 
Renan had sought to do for France. To stimu- 
late the ethical sense of his fellow-countrymen 
was the task to which the great Frenchman 
applied himself, conscious of the fact that intel- 
ligence had outrun morality as an element of 
the national life. Arnold felt that his own 
peculiar task was the obverse of this, since the 
masses of the English people were not so much 
lacking in moral sense as they were deficient 
in the higher sort of intelligence connoted by 
the terms “ sweetness and light” of which the 
English critic made so much. Or, to recall 
those other terms about which the finely cul- 
tured mind of the Englishman took delight in 
playing, the English spirit suffered from a 
preponderance of Hebraism over Hellenism. 
This criticism had all the more force for com- 
ing from a thinker whose insistence upon the 
ethical side of life was unfailing, and who 
allotted to conduct, as the weightiest of all hu- 
man concerns, no less than three-fourths of the 
sum total of ideal human effort. 

We suppose that many a thoughtful Amer- 
ican has asked himself which of the two influ- 
ences — the moral or the intellectual — was the 
more needed in his own country. A prima 
facie judgment would be likely to pronounce 
for the latter, in view of the fact that we are 
primarily an English people, sharing with our 
kinsmen over-sea the common store of English 
sympathies, ideals, and social traditions. But 
upon reflection there comes to mind some 
thought of that added drop of nervous fluid by 
which Colonel Higginson assures us that we 
are differentiated from the parent stock, some 
thought of the alien elements that have been 
injected into our social organism and as yet 
imperfectly assimilated, some thought of the 
national temper that has resulted from our iso- 
lation, our complex history, our unexampled 
material prosperity, and our frank acceptance 
of the great democratic experiment with all 
that it implies. And when we take all these 
things into account, viewing them in the light 
of recent political happenings, of the present 
state of public opinion revealed by press, pul- 
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pit, and platform, of the conclusions reached 
here and there by the philosophical observers 
who look for something deeper than surface 
indications, we are constrained to admit that 
while intellectually all is far from well with us 
as a people, it is still upon the moral side that 
we are most in need of wise counsels and a 
quickening discipline. We need both a Renan 
and an Arnold to spur us to a realization of 
our faults ; but, of the two, we are in the more 
need of a Renan. 

To all serious Americans, whose patriotism 
is too deep an emotion to find expression in 
bluster, to whom the sacred name of country 
—how our language needs such a word as 
patrie /— means little unless it stands for so- 
briety, and true dignity, and a passion for jus- 
tice, in a word, for virtue in the highest signifi- 
cance of that term, the political occurrences of 
the last two weeks must have been inexpressibly 
disheartening. That so monstrous a thing as 
a war with England about the disputed boun- 
dary line of a South American state should 
even have been hinted at by irresponsible pol- 
iticians and journalists was sufficiently discour- 
aging ; that it should have received the sanc- 
tion implied by the recent message of the 
President and its reception by the national 
Legislature, and that the popular response to 
these official acts should have been what it has 
been, is saddening in a degree for which it is 
difficult to find adequate words. Above all, the 
new attitude so suddenly assumed by the Presi- 
dent is cause for profound sorrow. That the 
man whose public career has so often won the 
admiration of the judicious should have become 
the aggressive leader of the reckless and the 
unthinking, that the man who has stood so 
steadfastly for the higher morality of political 
action should have ranged himself among the 
advocates of the lower morality of opportunism, 
that the man whom we have loved most for the 
enemies he has made, whom we thought could 
be trusted to stand like a rock in the defence 
of a nobler Americanism than is dreamed of 
in the blatant philosophy of the demagogue, 
that this man of all men should place himself 
shoulder to shoulder with the Lodges and the 
Chandlers and the Morgans, and join with them 
in the insensate jingoism which is their chief 
political stock in trade, is a shock from which 
the sober-minded will not soon recover. The 
verdict of history will, we trust, deal kindly 
with President Cleveland on account of the 
downright manliness with which he has so fre- 
quently put the politicians to shame; but it 





cannot condone this act of concession to the 
men who have brought our country into such 
disrepute, and once more pointed the famous 
Johnsonian definition of the patriot. Were 
there a new Whittier among us, he would be 
justified in writing a new “Ichabod”; were a 
new Lowell to arise, he might fairly employ the 
quaint phraseology of « Hosea Biglow ” to sat- 
irize the bellicose spirit that has just received 
so new and unfortunate an impulse. 

The field of Tue Drax is not that of political 
discussion (except incidentally, in reviewing 
books upon political subjects), and we leave to 
authorities upon constitutional history and in- 
ternational law the easy task of showing that 
the Monroe Doctrine is not a part of the law 
of nations, and that the Cleveland Doctrine is 
not the Monroe Doctrine. But we feel it our 
duty, as an organ of serious thought, to protest 
against the spirit of recklessness that has taken 
possession of the public mind in dealing with 
these grave matters, against the false concep- 
tion of national dignity that seems generally 
prevalent, against the popular intolerance ac- 
corded by the American Demos to any expres- 
sion of opinion not in agreement with its pre- 
judices of the moment. We appeal to the 
intellectual sanity and sober second-thought of 
our readers to aid in stemming the tide of mis- 
apprehension concerning our national rights 
and duties in relation to other countries. We 
urge upon every clear-headed observer, upon 
every student of political science, whether lay 
or professional, to express himself with no un- 
certain utterance upon this vastly-important 
subject. Every university professor, every 
member of the literary fraternity, every news- 
paper not abandoned to sensationalism, every 
preacher who can get away from his theology, 
every influential citizen of every community, 
should exert his influence in a way that, even 
though immediate danger be past, will aid in 
correcting public sentiment and in preventing 
the recurrence of a popular furor so opposed 
to the peace and dignity of our country and to 
the welfare of the world. It is easier, doubt- 
less, to swim with the current of the emotional 
politics of the hour, or to stand aloof with a 
cynical disregard of the vagaries of popular 
sentiment; but neither attitude is worthy of the 
high-minded American, and neither is possible 
to one having a full consciousness of what it 
means to be a citizen of the Republic whose 
mission is more deeply significant for the future 
hopes of mankind than that of any other nation 
known to history. 
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THE BRITISH AUTHORS’ APPEAL. 


On the day before Christmas there was printed 
in the London papers an address from British au- 
thors to their American brethren, pleading for a 
union of effort in behalf of peace between the two 
countries. The appeal was signed, it is stated, by 
thirteen hundred names — including those of Sir 
Walter Besant, Hon. John Morley, Mr. John Rus- 
kin, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. George Meredith, Prof. 
W. E. H. Lecky, Sir Wm. M. Conway, Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore, Mr. William Black, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Mr. Hall Caine, and Mr. Rider Haggard. Only 
portions of the address have as yet reached this 
country ; these are as follows: 


“At this crisis in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, there are two paths. One leads we know not 
whither, but in the end through war, with all its accom- 
paniments of carnage, unspeakable suffering, and hid- 
eous desolation, to the inevitable sequel of hatred, bit- 
terness, and disruption of our race. It is this path we 
ask you to join us in an effort to make impossible. Not 
on the grounds of political equity do we address you, 
but we are united to you by many ties. We are proud 
of the United States. There is nothing in our history 
that has earned us more glory than the conquest of the 
vast American continent by the Anglo-Saxon race. 
When our pride is humbled by a report of something 
that you do better than ourselves, it is also uplifted by 
the consciousness that you are our kith and kin. 

“ There is no anti-American feeling among English- 
men. It is impossible there can be any anti-English 
feeling among Americans. For two such nations to 
take up arms would be civil war, not differing from 
your calamitous struggle of thirty years ago, except that 
the cause would be immeasurably less humane, less 
tragic, and less inevitable. 

“If war should occur between England and Amer- 
ica, English literature would be dishonored and disfig- 
ured for a century to come. Patriotic songs, histories of 
victory and defeat, records of humiliation and disgrace, 
stories of burning wrongs and unavenged insult—these 
would be branded deep in the hearts of our people. 
They would so express themselves, in poems, novels, 
and plays, as to make it impossible for any of us who 
live through the fratricidal war to take up again the for- 
mer love and friendship for the united Anglo-Saxon race 
that owns the great names of Cromwell, Washington, 
Nelson, Gordon, Grant, Shakespeare, and Milton. There 
is for this race such a future as no other race has had 
in the history of the world; a future that will be built 
on the confederation of sovereign States living in the 
strength of the same liberty. 

“We appeal to all writers in the United States to 
exercise their far-reaching influence to save our litera- 
ture from dishonor and our race from lasting injury.” 


The address in full will be awaited with much 
interest in this country. The reaction in public 
sentiment has probably rendered unnecessary any 
formal response, though there is little doubt as to 
what the spirit of that response would be. Nor can 
this manly and brotherly appeal fail of being a 
great influence for good in any future emergency 
threatening the peaceful relations of the two coun- 
tries. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WORLD’S CONGRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Ever since the close of the World’s Congress season, 
inquiries have been received from different parts of the 
world for definite information concerning the publica- 
tions which have been or will be made of the proceed- 
ings of the World’s Congresses held at Chicago under 
the auspices of the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893; and such in- 
quiries still continue. While no general and complete 
publication of the proceedings of the Congresses has 
yet been obtained, many special publications relating to 
particular Congresses have been issued in various quar- 
ters, but no full list of such publications has hitherto 
appeared. I have therefore thought it well to prepare 
and send to Tue Drat a brief Bibliography of the 
World’s Congress Publications which have thus far come 
to my knowledge, believing that such an account would 
be of much interest, not only to the nearly six thousand 
active participants in the Congresses, but also to the 
much larger number of those who attended the sessions 
or were otherwise concerned in the proceedings. These 
publications have been issued so quietly and separately 
that very few persons can have obtained any adequate 
idea of their number and extent. In addition, thou- 
sands of articles have appeared in the public press, from 
which volumes might be compiled, showing that by com- 
mon consent the World’s Congresses of 1893 were the 
crowning achievement of what Prof. Max Miiller calls 
“the mighty Columbian Exposition.” 

For convenience of reference and inquiry, the several 
publications are classified in the departments of the 
Congresses to which they respectively belong, and the 
entries are arranged not in chronological order but in 
the alphabetical order of the various departments, and 
are consecutively numbered. 





AGRICULTURE. 
(Embracing Animal Industry and Real Estate, as well as 
Vegetable Products.) 


1. The World’s Fisheries Congress, Chicago, 1893. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1894; 4to, pp. 417. 

2. The World’s Forestry Congress of 1893. Printed in the 
proceedings of the American Forestry Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1894-95, Vol. 10; 8vo, pp. 183. 

3. Proceedings of the Veterinary Congress, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 16-20, 1893. Edited by W. Horace Hoskins, D.V.S. 
Printed for the Association, Philadelphia, 1894; 8vo, pp. 381. 

4, The Horticultural Congress of 1893. Partial publication, 
comprising papers and discussions on Selection in Seed Grow- 
ing. W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 1894 ; 12mo, pp. 59. 

5. Real Estate Congress, 1893. Partial publication, con- 
sisting of extracts from papers read in relation to the Torrens 
System of Registration and Transfer of Title to Real Estate. 
M. M. Yeakle, Editor. The Torrens Press, Rufus Blanch- 
ard, 169 Randolph St., Chicago, 1894; 8vo, pp. 256. 

ART. 

6. The World’s Congress of Architects, 1893, Printed with 
the proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Architects. Edited by Alfred 
Stone. Inland Architect Press, Chicago, 1893; large 8vo, 


pp. 273. 

7. The World’s Photographic Congress, 1893. Partial pub- 
lication ; selected papers printed by the Chicago Legal News 
Co., Chicago, 1893; 8vo, pp. 79. 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

8. The World’s Congress of Bankers and Financiers, 1893. 
Edited by Lyman J. Gage, Chairman of the Congress, Rand, 
MeNally & Co., Chicago, 1893; 8vo, pp. 611. 

9. The World’s Railway Commerce Congress, 1893, Edited 
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by Horace R. Hobart. Printed by the “ Railway Age and 
Northwestern Reporter,”’ Chicago, 1893 ; 8vo, pp. 265. 

10. The World’s Columbian Water Commerce Congress, 
Chicago, 1893, Edited by William Watson, Secretary. Dam- 
rell & Upham, 34 Washington St., Boston, 1894 ; 8vo, pp. 473. 

11. The Building and Loan) Association Congress, 1893. 
Printed by the “‘ Financial Review and American Building 
Association News,’’ Chicago, 1894; 12mo, pp. 205. 


EpvcaTION. 

12. Proceedings of the World’s Congress of Instructors of 
the Deaf, ete., July 17-24, 1893. Published as a supplement 
to the “‘ American Annals of the Deaf,’’ Washington, D. C., 
1893 ; 8vo, pp. 300, 

13. The World’s Congress of the Deaf, July 18-22, 1893. 
Printed by the National Association of the Deaf; Thomas 
Francis Fox, Chairman of the Committee on Publication ; 
Chicago, 1894; 8vo, pp. 282. 

14. The World’s Congress on University Extension. Par- 
tial Publication ; two leading papers printed in ‘* University 
Extension,’’ Philadelphia, July, 1893 ; 8vo, pp. 26. 

15. The International Geographic Conference, Chicago, 
July 27-28, 1893. Printed in Vol. V., ‘“* National Geographic 
Magazine,’ pp. 97-257. National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 8vo, pp. 160. 

16. The Emma Willard Association Reunion, Chicago, 1893. 
Printed by the Association; Sarah A. Spellman, Secretary, 
121 Willow St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 8vo, pp. 93. 

17. The World’s Stenographic Congress, 1893. Proceedings 
printed in the ‘‘ National Stenographer” for July, August, 
and September, 1893; Isaac S. Dement, 323 Dearborn St., 
Chicago ; large 8vo, pp. 157. Papers omitted from this pub- 
lication (total 116) printed in the ‘* Illustrated Phonographic 
World ”’ for December, 1893, and January and February, 1894 ; 
45 Liberty St., New York ; 8vo, pp. 9. 

18. Proceedings of the Educational Congresses of the second 
week (embracing sixteen General Divisions, in charge of the 
National Educational Association of the United States, and 
Hon. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education. ) 
Published by the Association, New York, 1894 ; large 8vo, pp. 
1005. 

19. The Congress of Education at Chicago; by Gabriel 
Compayré, ‘* Revue Pedagogique,”’ Paris. Translated for the 
National Bureau of Education, by Dr. William T. Harris, and 
printed in ‘*‘ Education”’ for May, 1894. Casson & Palmer, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston ; 8vo, pp. 7. 

20. The Educational Congresses at Chicago in 1893; by N. 
G. W. Lagerstedt, Stockholm, 1893; 8vo, pp. 20. 


ENGINEERING. 

21. The International Civil Engineering Congress, 1893. 
Printed in the Transactions of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers ; F. Collingwood, Secretary, 127 E. 23d St., New 
York, 1893; two vols., 8vo, with plates, pp. 1652. 

22. The International Mechanical Engineering Congress, 
1893. Printed by the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; Prof. F. R. Hutton, Secretary, 12 W. 3ist St., New 
York, 1893; 8vo, with plates, pp. 870. 

23. The International Mining Engineering Congress, and 
the Metallurgical Engineering Congress, 1893. Printed in the 
Transactions of the American Institute of Mining Engineers ; 
R. W. Raymond, Secretary, 13 Burling Slip, New York, 1894; 
8vo, with?plates, pp. 1465. 

24. The International Military Engineering Congress, 1893, 
Printed as Senate Ex. Doc. No. 119, Fifty-third Congress, sec- 
ond session ; Government Printing Office, Washington, 1894 ; 
8vo, with plates, pp. 973. 

25. The International Congress on Marine and Naval Engi- 
neering andjNaval Architecture, 1893. Edited by G. W. Mel- 
ville, Engineer in Chief, U. S. Navy, ete. John Wiley & 
Sons, 53 E. 10th St., New York, 1894 ; 2 vols., 8vo, with plates, 
pp. 1331. 

26. The International Congress on Engineering Education, 
1893. Published by the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education ; edited by De Volson Wood, Ira O. Baker, 
and A. B. Johnston ; Washington University, St. Louis, 1894; 
8vo, pp. 299. 

27. The International Conference on Aériel Navigation, 











1893. Printed by M. N. Forney, editor ‘“‘ American Engi- 
neer,”’ 47 Cedar St., New York, 1894; 8vo, pp. 429. 

28. The Literary Product of the International Engineering 
Congresses of 1893; by E. L. Corthell, M. Am, Soe. C. E., 
Chairman Committee of Organization, etc. Printed in the 
Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
XXI., and in separate pamphlet ; 127 E. 23d St., New York, 
1895; 8vo, pp. 8. 

LITERATURE. 

29. The World’s Philological Congress, 1893. Twenty-three 
papers printed in the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association for 1893, Vol. XIV.; Ginn & Co., Boston ; 
8vo, pp. 205. 

30. Four papers printed in ‘* Dialect Notes,”’ Part VI.; J.S. 
Cushing & Co., Boston, 1893; 8vo, pp. 19. 

31. Two papers printed in the publications of the Modern 

Association of America, Vol. VIII., No. 3; Vol. 
IX., No. 2; 8vo, total pp. 284. 

32. The World’s Historical Congress, 1893. Twenty-six 
papers printed in the Annual Report of the American Histor- 
ical Society for 1893; Smithsonian Institution, Washington ; 
Government Printing Office, 1894 ; Svo, pp. 499. 

MEDICINE. 

33. The World’s Dental Congress, 1893. First report 
printed in ‘‘ Dental Cosmos ’’ for September, 1893. S.S. White 
Dental Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia; 8vo, pp. 427. 

34, Official Report of the World’s Columbian Dental Con- 
gress. Edited by A. W. Harlan, A.M.M.D., D.D.S., and 
Louis Ottoby, D.D.S. Knight, Leonard & Co., Chicago, 1894 ; 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1068. 

35. Transactions of the World’s Congress of Homeopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1893. Published by the American 
Institute of Homeepathy ; edited by its General Secretary, 


| Pemberton Dudley, M.D. Printed by Sherman & Co., 7th 


and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 1894 ; large 8vo, pp. 1109. 

36. The World’s Congress of Eclectic Physicians and Sur- 
geons, 1893. Printed with the Transactions of the National 
Eclectic Medical Association of the U.S. for 1893. Chronicle 
Publishing Co., Orange, N. J., 1894; 8vo, pp. 708. 

Morar Anp Socrat ReForm. 

37. The International Congress of Charities, Correction, 
and Philanthropy, 1893. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1894; the Scientific Press, Limited, 428 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., 1894; 5 vols., pp. 2148. 

38. The Waif-Savers’ Congress, 1893. Proceedings printed 
in the ** American Youth,’’ Chicago, October 28, 1893; esti- 
mated 8vo, pp. 40. 

Music. 

39, The Illinois Music Teachers Association in the Musical 
Congresses of 1893. Published by the Association ; H.S. Per- 
kins, Pres., 26 Van Buren St., Chicago, 1895 ; 12mo, pp. 40. 

Pusiic HEALTH. 

40. The World’s Public Health Congress of 1893. Printed 
for the American Public Health Association, by the Repub- 
lican Press Association, Concord, N. H., 1894; 8vo, pp. 357. 

RELIGION. 

41, The World’s Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893 ; by 
Rev. John Henry Barrows, D.D., Chairman of the General 
Committee on Religious Congresses; Parliament Publishing 
Co., Chicago, 1893 ; 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1600. (Part IV., compris- 
ing the last 220 pages of Vol. II., contains a brief account of 
the separate Congresses of some of the leading religious de- 
nominations.) 

42, The World’s Columbian Catholic Congress, 1893; J. S. 
Hyland & Co., Chicago, 1893 ; large 8vo, pp. 202. Published 
in connection with a history of the Catholic Educational Ex- 
hibit, ete., and an epitome of Catholic Church Progress in the 
United States ; total pp. 713. 

43. Judaism at the World’s Parliament of Religions, 1893 ; 
comprising the papers on Judaism read at the Parliament, at 
the Jewish Denominational Congress, and at the Jewish Pre- 
sentation. Published by the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations. Robt. Clarke Co., Cincinnati, 1894; 8vo, pp. 418. 

44, The Jewish Women’s Congress, held at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 4-7, 1893. The Jewish Publication Society of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, 1894; 8vo, pp. 268. 
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45. The Columbian Congress of the Universalist Church. 
Papers and addresses at the Congress. Universalist Publish- 
ing House, Boston and Chicago, 1894; 12mo, pp. 361. 

46. The Congress of the Evangelical Association; a com- 
plete edition of the papers presented, Sept. 19-21, 1893. Ed- 
ited by Rev. G. C. Knobel, M.A., D.D., Secretary of the 
Committee of Organization, etc. Published by Thomas & 
Mattill, Cleveland, 1894; large 12mo, pp. 333. 

47. Friends’ Congress (Liberal), 1893. Friends’ Presenta- 
tion in the Parliament of Religions, and proceedings in their 
Denominational Congress; ninth month, 19-23, Printed by 
W. B. Conkey & Co., Chicago ; 8vo, pp. 147. 

48. Friends’ Congress (Orthodox), 1893, Proceedings printed 
in the “Christian Worker,”’ Vol. XXIII., Nos. 39, 40, 41. 
Publishing Association of Friends, Central Union Block, Chi- 
cago, 1893 ; estimated 8vo, pp. 50. 

49. The New Jerusalem in the World’s Religious Congresses 
of 1893, Edited by Rev. L. P. Mercer; Western New Church 
Union, Chicago, 1894; small 8vo, pp. 454. 

50. The Woman’s Branch of the New Jerusalem Church 
Congress of 1893. ‘‘Round Table Talks.’? Western New 
Church Union, Chicago, 1895; 12mo, pp. 290. 

51. Review of the World’s Religious Congresses of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. By Rev. L. 
P. Mercer, Member General Committee of Organization. 
Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, 1893; 12mo, pp. 334. 

52. The Methodist Church Congress of 1893. Proceedings 
printed in the ‘‘ Northwestern Christian Advocate,”’ October 
4, 1893, Chicago; estimated 8vo, pp. 168. 

53. The Evangelical Alliance Congress of 1893. Christianity 
Practically Applied. Discussions of the International Chris- 
tian Conference, held in Chicago, October 8-14, 1893; edited 
by Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., General Sec’y, ete. The Baker 
& Taylor Co., 5 E. 16th St., New York; 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 1026. 

54. The World’s Congress of Religions. Edited by Prof. 
C. M. Stevens, Ph.D., with an Introductional Review by Rev. 
H. W. Thomas, D.D.; Laird & Lee, Chicago, 1894; 12mo, 
pp. 363. 

55. The World’s Congress of Religions; with an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Minot G.Savage. Arena Publishing Co., Boston, 
1893 ; 12mo, pp. 428. 

56. A Chorus of Faith, as Heard in the Parliament of Re- 
ligions, with an Introduction by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
D.D. Unity Publishing Co., Chicago, 1893 ; 12mo, pp. 333. 

57. The World’s Congress of Missions, 1893; Missions at 
Home and Abroad. Papers and Addresses compiled by Rev. 
E. M. Wherry, D.D., Corresponding Secretary. Partial pub- 
lication. American Tract Society, 10 E. 23d St., New York, 
1895; 12mo, pp. 486. 

58. The Woman’s Missionary Congress of 1893. Woman in 
Missions. Papers and Addresses presented at the Woman’s 
Congress on Missions, October, 183 ; compiled by Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D. Partial publication. American Tract Society, 
10 E, 23d St., New York, 1894; 12mo, pp. 229. 

59. The Young Men’s Christian Association Congress of 
1893. Proceedings printed in the ‘‘ Young Men’s Era,’’ Vol. 
XIX., 1176, 1226, 1233, Chicago, 1893; quarto, pp. 15; esti- 
mated 8vo, pp. 30. 

60. The Free Religious Association Congress, 1893. Pro- 
ceedings printed with those of the Twenty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association of America, auxiliary 
to the World’s Parliament of Religions. Published by the 
Free Religious Association, Boston, 1893; 8vo, pp. 102. 

61. The Theosophical Congress, held by the Theosophical 
Society at the Parliament of Religions, American Section 
Headquarters T.S., 144 Madison Ave., New York, 1893 ; 8vo, 
pp. 195. 

62. The Christian Science Congress of 1893. Report printed 
in the ** Christian Science Journal ’’ of November, 1893. Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Co., 62 Boylston St., Boston; 8vo, 
pp. 34. 

63. The World’s Congress of Religions; Addresses and 
Papers delivered before the Parliament, and an Abstract of 
the Denominational Congresses; edited by J. W. Hanson, 
D.D.; W. B. Conkey & Co., Chicago, 1894 ; large 8vo, pp. 1196. 

64. Neely’s History of the Parliament of Religions and Re- 
ligious Congresses at the World’s Columbian Exposition. Ed- 





ited by Prof. Walter R. Houghton. 
1893 ; large 8vo, pp. 1001. 

65. The Congress of Religions at Chicago in 1893; by G. 
Bonet-Maury, Professor of the Faculty of Protestant Theol- 
ogy of Paris ; 79 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, 1895; with 
14 portraits, 12mo, pp. 346. 

66. The Catholic Congress and the World’s Religious Con- 
gresses at Chicago in 1893; by Michal Zmigrodzki, Krakow, 
Austria; Polish ; 8vo, pp. 86. 


Separate Papers Published.— Many papers read at 
the Religious Congresses have been separately pub- 
lished, but only a few of them can be included here: 


67. The Reunion of Christendom; a paper for the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1893 ; 8vo, pp. 45. 

68. An Exposition of Confucianism ; prepared for the Par- 
liament of Religions by Pung Kwang Yu, Secretary to the 
Imperial Chinese Legation at Washington, and Delegate to 
the World’s Congress Auxiliary ; printed by David Oliphant, 
Chicago, 1893; 8vo, pp. 50. 

69. Outlines of the Doctrines of the Nichiren Sect, by Nis- 
satsu Arai; with the life of Nichiren, founder of the Sect. 
Printed for the Nichiren Sect, Tokyo, Japan, 1893 ; 8vo, pp. 18. 

70. Unity and Ethics and Harmony in Religions; based on 
the Old and New Testaments'and the Koran, by Christophore 
Jibara, Archimandrite of the Apostolic and Patriarchal 
Throne of the Orthodox Church in Syria, ete. Translated 
from the Arabic by Anthon F, Habdad, B.A., President Col- 
lege of Beirut ; together with a letter addressed to the World’s 
Congress of Religions. Acton Publishing Co., New York, 1893; 
8vo, pp. 57. 

71. The Divine Wisdom of the Indian Rishis; or the Es- 
sence of the Hidden Vedic Truths and Yoga Philosophy. 
Originally written for the World’s Religious Parliament, by 
Swami Shivgan Chand; Oriental Press, Lahore, India, 1894; 
8vo, pp. 96. 


Noteworthy Articles in Periodicals.— Among the many 
noteworthy magazine and kindred articles in relation to 
the Parliament of Religions, it is thought the following 
should appear in this Bibliography: 

72. The Congress of Religions in Chicago, by Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky. The ‘ European Messenger,’’ St. Petersburg, 
Russia, March, 1895 ; 8vo, pp. 25. 

73. The Real Significance of the World’s Parliament of Re- 
ligions, by Prof. F. Max Miiller; ‘‘ The Arena,’? December, 
1894; 8vo, pp. 14. 

74. Results of the Parliament of Religions, by Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D., Chairman of the Parliament; ‘‘ The 
Forum,”’ September, 1894 ; large Svo, pp. 14. 

75. The Parliament of Religions in America, by Emilio Cas- 
telar, formerly President of the Spanish|Republic. ‘‘ The 
independent,’’ New York, May 31, 1894; folio, pp. 3. 

76. The Parliament of Religions, by Rev. George Dana 
Boardman, D.D., LL.D.; ‘* The Independent,’? New York, 
Dec. 27, 1894; Jan. 10, 1895; folio, pp. 10. 

77. The Congress of Religions, by George Washburn, D.D., 
President of Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey. ‘‘ The 
Independent,’’ New York, Jan. 24, 1895; folio, pp. 2. 

78. The Parliament of Religions, by Rev. Henry H. Jes- 
sup, D.D., of Beirut, Syria; The Outcome of the Parliament 
of Religions, by Prof. George E. Post, of Beirut, Syria ; Chris- 
tianity in the Parliament of Religions. by Rev. James S. Den- 
nis. ‘* The Evangelist,’? New York, Feb. 7, 1895; folio, pp. 5. 

79. The World’s Religious Congresses of 1893, by Rev. 
Simeon Gilbert, D.D., and Prof. F. Max Miiller; ‘* Review 
of the Churches,” Nov. 1893, New York; 8vo, pp. 9. 

80. The Genesis of the Religious Congresses of 1893, by the 
President of the World's Congress Auxiliary. ‘* New Church 
Review,’’ January, 1894; ‘* New Church Union,’’ Boston ; 
8vo, pp. 28. ‘ 

81. The World’s Parliament of Religions, by the President 
of the World’s Congresses of 1893; and the World’s Relig- 
ious Parliament Extension, by Paul Carus, Ph.D.; ‘The 
Monist,’’ April, 1895. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago ; 
8vo, pp. 33. 


F. T. Neely, Chicago, 
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ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

82. The World’s Congress on Astronomy and Astro-Physics, 
1893 ; Twenty-one papers published in ‘‘ Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics ’’ for October, November, and December, ’93; and 
January, February, and March, '94. Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn.; Wesley & Co., 28 Essex St., Strand, Lon- 
don ; large 8vo, pp. 97. 

83. Memoirs of the International Congress of Anthropology, 
1893, Edited by C. Staniland Wake. Schulte Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1894; 8vo, pp. 375. 

84. The World’s Congress on Chemistry, 1893 ; Proceedings 
printed in the Journal of the American Chemical Society, 
commencing in No. 6 of Vol. XV., and extending into Vol. 
XVI. Edited by Edward Hart, J. H. Long, and Edgar F. 
Smith. Chemical Publishing Co., Easton, Pa.; 8vo, pp. 420. 

85. The International Meteorological Congress. Published 
by authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., 1894-95; Parts I. and II.; 8vo, pp. 583. 
(Publication not 2ompleted.) 

86. Procedings of the International Electrical Congress, 
Chicago, August 21-25, 93. Published by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 12 W. 31st St., New York, 
1894; 8vo, pp. 489. 

87. The World’s Psychical Science Congress, 1893. Forty 
papers printed in ‘* Religo-Philosophical Journal,’’ Chicago, 
August 26, '93, to October 13, °94; estimated 8vo, pp. 540. 


Sunpay-ReEst. 

88. The Sunday problem ; its Present Aspects, Physiologi- 
cal, Industrial, Social, Political, and Religious. Papers pre- 
sented at the International Congress on Sunday-Rest, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 28-30, 1893. James H. Earl, 178 Washington St., 
Boston, 1894; 12mo, pp. 338. 

TEMPERANCE. 

89. The World’s Temperance Congresses of 1893. Edited 
by J. N. Stearns. National Temperance Publishing House, 
58 Reade St., New York, 93; two vols., 8vo, pp. 1029. 

90. The World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
Congress, October, 1893. The Temple, Chicago, 1894; 8vo, 


pp. 302, 
91. The World’s Vegetarian Congress of 1893. Edited by 


Charles W. Forward. Printed in the ‘‘ Hygenic Review ” for 
October, 93. Memorial Hall, Farrington St., London, E. C.; 
large 8vo, pp. 222. 


Woman’s PROGREsS. 
92. The World’s Congress of Representative Women. Ed- 
ited by May Wright Sewall, Chairman Committee of Organi- 
zation. Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago, 1894 ; 2 vols., pp. 958. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS. 
(Publications relating to the Congresses in general.) 

93. Report of Marquis Louis de Chasseloup-Laubat, Civil 
Engineer, Special Commissioner to the World’s Congresses of 
1893, ete., under the direction of M. Camille Krantz, Com- 
missioner General of the French Republic to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition ; to the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, ete. Paris, National Chambers, 1894; 4to, pp. 400. 

94. Report of the British Royal Commission on the Chicago 
Exhibition of 1893, by Sir Richard E. Webster, G.C.M.G., 
Q.C., M.P., Chairman, and Sir Henry Trueman Wood, M.A., 
Secretary. Including a brief account of the World’s Con- 
gresses in general, and of the Electrical Congress i in particu- 
lar, with a list of the British representatives in the Congresses. 
Printed in the ‘‘ Journal of the Society of Arts’’ for May, 
94, London ; large 8vo, double column, pp. 65. 

95, Review of the Congresses held under the World’s Con- 
gress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition, at Chi- 
cago, in 1893; by Michael Zmigrodzki; Krakow, Austria, 
1895; Polish, 8vo, pp. 105. 

96. The World’s Congress Auxiliary and the Congresses 
held under its auspices. The “* Book of the Fair’’; Bancroft 
Co., Chicago ; Chap. V., Part II., pp. 69-77; Chap. VI., Part 
IIL., pp. 97-98; Chap. XXVI., Part XXIV., pp. 921-955; 
total folio, pp. 43-8vo, pp. 172. 

97. The World’s Congress Auxiliary and the World’s Con- 
gresses of 1893 ; “* The Dial,’’ Chicago, December, 1892, July, 
August, September, and November, °93. , 





In Course OF PUBLICATION. 

98. Musical Congresses. Proceedings of the National Music 
Teachers Association ; Prof. H.S, Perkins, 26 Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

99. Religion. Congress of the Reformed Church in the 
United States ; Rev. Ambrose Schmidt, 216 Shady Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

100. Science. Mathematical Congress; in press for the 
American Mathematical Society; Macmillan & Co., New York. 

101. Literature. The Librarians Congress of 1893; F. A. 
Hild, Chairman Committee of Organization, Chicago Public 
Library. 

102. Medicine. The Pharmaceutical Congress of 1893; 
Prof. Oscar Oldberg, Editor, 2425 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Among the Congresses whose proceedings are still 
unpublished are those on the Public Press, Medico- 
Climatology, Medical Jurisprudence, Social Purity, Hu- 
mane Societies, Insurance, Authors, Ceramic Art, Dec- 
orative Art, Painting and Sculpture, Civil Service 
Reform, City Government, Jurisprudence and Law Re- 
form, Patents and Trade Marks, Suffrage, Proportional 
Representation, Africa, Geology, Zoélogy, Evolution, 
Social and Economie Science, Profit Sharing, Weights 
and Measures, Single Tax, Labor, Farm Culture, Bird 
Culture, Good Roads, Farm Life and Mental Culture, 
General Education, College and University Students, 
Manual and Art Education, Kindergarten Education, 
Representative Youth, University Extension, Education 
of the Blind, Chautauqua Education, College Frater- 
nities, Social Settlements, Higher Education, Colored 
Educators. These Educational Congresses were all of 
the first series; the proceedings of the secend series are 
fully published in the volume hereinbefore noted. The 
proceedings of many of the Religious Congresses are 
also still unpublished. 

The preliminary publications of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary, consisting of Announcements by the Presi- 
dent and Preliminary Addresses by the Committees of 
Organization, make a volume of 1388 octavo pages; and 
the World’s Congress Programmes, prepared and printed 
for the several Congresses, make a volume of 1002 oc- 
tavo pages. Most of these Preliminary Publications 
and Programmes are now out of print. 

These special publications relating to the various Con- 
gresses have tended rather to increase than to satisfy 
the demand for a general and complete publication of 
the proceedings. Those who took part in a Congress 
in one of the departments naturally have a desire to 
know what was accomplished in the other Congresses, 
not only of their own department, but also of the whole 
great series which opened on May 15 and closed on 
October 28 of the Columbian year. 

For the most part, the publications which have thus 
far appeared represent the self-sacrificing zeal of inter- 
ested societies. In many cases, the editions are limited 
to the needs of the members, leaving none to supply the 
general public. In some cases, as the list shows, the 
publications are not in suitable form for international 
use. Hence, while enough has been done to secure the 
historic perpetuity of the immense work accomplished 
in the World’s Congresses of 1893, the need still re- 
mains for an appropriate Governmental edition of the 
proceedings of the various Congresses for distribution 
among the governments, colleges, universities, and lead- 
ing public libraries of the countries which participated 
in the World’s Columbian Exposition. This is required 
alike by the general welfare of the American people 
and the just obligations of international courtesy. 

Cuaries C. Bonney. 
President of the World’s Congresses. 
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THE LAW AND LOGIC OF RECON- 
STRUCTION.* 


In the preface to his work on “ Reconstrue- 
tion during the Civil War,” Mr. Scott informs 
his readers that he intends to write the polit- 
ical history of the period of Reconstruction, and 
that the present work is merely preliminary to 
that undertaking. It will be found an exceed- 
ingly suggestive and stimulating contribution to 
the study of American politics. In dealing with 
the colonies prior to the Revolution, the author 
shows how constantly they kept in view the 
idea of their absolute separateness and equal- 
ity, and with what tenacity they clung to the 
principle of local self-government. These ideas 
continued to dominate them during the period 
of the Stamp Act and that which followed, 
covering the Congresses of 1774 and 1775. 
Prior to 1776, the idea of a union of the col- 
onies found no favor whatever; and when the 
course of the mother country finally compelled 
them to consider the question of their common 
defense, the policy of surrendering their sep- 
arateness and sovereignty in any degree to the 
necessity of union was accepted with manifest 
hesitation and reluctance. Mr. Scott shows the 
strength and persistency of this feeling in deal- 
ing with the Articles of Confederation, the 
Ordinance of 1787, the formation of the Con- 
stitution, and the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions of 1798-9; and it now seems an acci- 
dent that the Constitution was ever ratified. 
When adopted, it was everywhere understood 
to be a compact ; and this word was not intro- 
duced by Calhoun at a later period, as asserted 
by Mr. Webster, but, like the term “ confed- 
eracy,” was a part of the current speech of the 
time. ‘One cannot read the writings of the 
days which followed the adoption of the Con- 
stitution,” says Mr. Scott, “ and fail to see that 
secession from the Union, or rather the with- 
drawal and resumption of the states, of the 
delegated powers, was the remedy in contem- 
plation of the generation which made the Con- 
stitution ; that it was regarded as the logical 
and natural remedy, and as the only remedy.” 
If the Constitution had been construed by the 
people as the creation of an indissoluble union, 
its ratification would have been impossible ; and 
it is not surprising that from the beginning of 

*RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE Civit WAR IN THE 


Unitep States or AMERICA. By Eben Greenough Scott. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








the government to the year 1861 threats of dis- 
union, sometimes in the North and sometimes 
in the South, were not unfrequently heard, and 
that at no time during this period was the pub- 
lic mind free from apprehension on the subject. 

In dealing with the relation of the states to 
the general government, Mr. Scott devotes sev- 
eral chapters to the formation of parties and 
the strife between the Federalists and Repub- 
licans which resulted in the triumph of Jeffer- 
son. These chapters are particularly instruct- 
ive and interesting ; but the growth of the idea 
of union kept pace with that of state sover- 
eignty. This is shown in his discussion of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820, and in the great 
speech of Webster in reply to Hayne in 1830, 
which voiced the growing sentiment of union 
and gave it a fresh impulse by his masterly and 
eloquent presentation of the subject. In his 
inaugural address of 1861, anticipating the tri- 
umph of our arms, Mr. Lincoln declared that 
“no state, upon its own mere motion, can law- 
fully get out of the union; that resolves and 
ordinances to that effect are legally void ; and 
that acts of violence, within any state or states, 
against the authority of the United States, are 
insurrectionary or revolutionary, according to 
circumstances.” Mr. Scott quotes these words, 
and the resolution of July 22, 1861, that “ this 
war is not waged in any spirit of oppression, or 
for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, or 
purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions of those states, 
but to defend and maintain the supremacy of 
the Constitution, and to preserve the union with 
all the dignity, equality, and rights of the sev- 
eral states unimpaired; and that as soon as 
these objects are accomplished the war ought 
to cease.” The Emancipation Proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, showed the irresistible march 
of events, and how completely the President 
yielded to the popular demand respecting the 
abolition of slavery. On the 8th of December 
following he issued his proclamation of amnesty, 
providing a plan of reconstruction by which 
any seceded state might be restored to its place 
in the Union through the action of one-tenth of 
its voters, as shown by the presidential election 
of 1860. This became known as the presiden- 
tial plan of reconstruction, which Mr. Lincoln 
never relinquished, and which was afterwards 
followed by President Johnson. Mr. Scott 
gives an admirable sketch of the debates on this 
plan; on the bill that followed, which passed 
both Houses and embodied the congressional 
plan of reconstruction ; and on the refusal of 
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the President to sign the bill, and the vigorous 
and incisive protest of Senator Wade and 
Henry Winter Davis against his action. These 
debates are now matters of history; but they 
awakened among the people at the time the 
most profound interest and solicitude, because 
they were understood to involve the vital issues 
of the war. That wide differences of opinion 
prevailed on the question of reconstruction was 
by no means surprising. It was a new ques- 
tion. Such a blending of the principle of local 
self-government and national union as was em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the United States 
had never been known. When its complicated 
mechanism was suddenly disrupted by an un- 
expected catastrophe, the minds of men were 
necessarily bewildered in dealing with the work 
of its restoration. It seemed as difficult as had 
been its formation, and a precedent for action 
was alike wanting in either case. But the ques- 
tion had to be met, and it demanded a solution 
in the midst of a terrific struggle involving the 
life of the nation. 

Three distinct plans of reconstruction were 
submitted to Congress, the first of which was 
inaugurated by Lincoln and championed by 
him with zeal and pertinacity while he lived. 
Mr. Scott correctly says of it: 

“Tt could not have had its origin in any provision of 
the Constitution, fora new government was to be im- 
posed upon the state and not created by the people of 
the state; it was not therefore a popular government: 
it was to be created, ostensibly, by a small fraction of 
the people, one-tenth; it could not therefore be a gov- 
ernment of the majority, nor a republican form of gov- 
ernment: and it was to be inaugurated and indefinitely 
controlled by the army, and therefore was in violation 


of the Constitutional principle which subordinates the 
military to the civil power.” 


The next plan of reconstruction was sup- 
ported by those members of the Republican 
party in Congress who maintained that the 
states were in the Union in spite of secession, 
but that their people by secession had forfeited 
their federal rights, and were subject to the 


supreme authority of Congress. Of this plan 
of reconstruction Mr. Scott says that if its 
champions had followed it to its logical con- 
clusion they would have had to concede that 
under any circumstances, those of reconstruc- 
tion included, their right of self-government 
had survived inviolate, and therefore that their 
restoration depended upon themselves. And 
he shows that no help could be found in the 
clause of the Constitution declaring that “the 
United States shall guarantee to every state in 
this Union a republican form of government”; 





for a guarantee implies a pre-existing govern- 
ment which had ceased to be republican, while 
all the seceded states had governments repub- 
lican in form, which had been recognized as 
such by the United States from the beginning. 

Of the third plan of reconstruction, which 
was finally adopted by Congress, Mr. Scott 
says: 

“Much more manly and less dangerous were those 
who asserted that the seceded states, by the act of seces- 
sion and by maintaining this secession by force of arms, 
had placed themselves outside of the Union, and had 
become mere territories over which the federal govern- 
ment might exercise the rights of conquest. They knew 
well that any policy which had for its foundations the 
inequality of the states, the interference of the federal 
government in the affairs of a state within the Union, 
the subordination of the civil to the military power, and 
the abrogation of the rule of the majority, had no coun- 
tenance from anything within the four corners of the 
Constitution, and was in violation of the spirit as well 
as of the tenor of the bond of union. . . . This view 
placed the states without the pale of the Union and the 
Constitution; it made their soil conquered territory, to 
be disposed of as the United States should think fit, 
and making the rebels belligerents, handed them over 
when conquered to the mercy of the federal govern- 
ment.” 

But Mr. Scott, nevertheless, condemns this 
plan quite as unsparingly as the two preceding 
ones. Taking his stand against all schemes of 
reconstruction as unwarranted by the Consti- 
tution, he believes the rebels, when conquered, 
had no duty to perform but to return to their 
allegiance, and that the government had no 
right to prescribe any conditions whatever. He 
emphasizes the words of Lincoln: “ No state, 
upon its own mere motion, can lawfully get 
out of the Union.” This is undoubtedly true ; 
but he does not say that it cannot do this wn- 
lawfully. That an unlawful act cannot be done 
lawfully, is a simple truism; but the effect or 
consequence of such act presents another ques- 
tion. The saying, “Once a state, always a 
state,” is a mere legal fiction, like the state- 
ment of Chief Justice Chase that the govern- 
ment is “ an indissoluble union of indestructi- 
ble states.” The history of the world gives no 
account of an indestructible state, or an indis- 
soluble confederacy of states. Time and chance 
pertain to everything that is human. Mr. Scott 
evidently agrees with a great party leader of 
the reconstruction period, that there was “no 
power in the federal government to punish the 
people of a state collectively, by reducing it to 
a territorial condition, since the crime of trea- 
son is individual, and can only be treated indi- 
vidually.” A rebellious state would thus be- 
come independent. If her people could right- 
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fully be overpowered by the national authority, 
that fact would at once re-clothe them with all 
their rights. Congress could prescribe no con- 
ditions, because this would be to recognize the 
states as territories, and violate the principle 
of state rights. This view made our war for 
the Union flagrantly unconstitutional ; for if 
the crime of treason was “ individual,” and 
could only be treated “ individually,” the Fed- 
eral government had no right to hold prisoners 
of war, seize property, and capture and confis- 
cate vessels; for every rebel was in the full 
legal possession of his political rights, and 
could only be prevented from exercising them 
through a judicial conviction of treason in the 
district in which the overt act was committed. 

Mr. Scott misconceives the character of the 
plan of reconstruction he so earnestly con- 
demns. While it does not recognize the re- 
volted districts or states in the Union, it deals 
with their people as subject to the authority of 
the United States. As citizens of the United 
States, they could no more escape their obliga- 
tions than they could run away from their own 
shadows. Through their treason and rebellion 
they lost their rights under the Union, but the 
Union lost none of its rights over them. They 
did not and could not destroy the Union, or 
even abandon it, but simply forfeited their 
rights under it and thus subjected themselves 
to the coercive authority of the nation. When 
they ceased to be a mere mob, and became pub- 
lic enemies, this fact did not, as Mr. Scott sup- 
poses, “do away with their character as crim- 
inals and render punishment after subjection 
out of the question,” because the law of nations 
determines the rights of nations in such cases, 
and one of these rights is the right of self- 
preservation. 

We admit that if the rebellion had been 
nipped in the bud, or had been abandoned be- 
fore it assumed its gigantic proportions, no 
reconstruction of the government would have 
been necessary. The punishment of the leaders 
might have been demanded, but nothing else 
would have been required but the return of the 
people in revolt to their allegiance. But when 
the conflict ceased to be any longer a mere 
insurrection against the national authority, and 
took upon itself the character of a war with a 
foreign power, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided, the insurgents became 
public enemies, and when conquered were the 
conquered enemies of the United States and 
subject to the power of the conqueror, accord- 
ing to the laws of war applicable to such a con- 











flict. The nation had the right to prescribe 
just such conditions as it saw fit, looking to 
indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. In doing this it violated no article or 
clause of the Constitution, but was governed 
by the laws of war recognized by all civilized 
governments, and by the Constitution itself. 
Nobody violated it but the parties who defied 
its authority and compelled the nation to defend 
itself against the attempt upon its own life. 
To argue that the men who carried on this 
work of devastation for four years in the name 
of State Rights should be allowed at the end 
of the conflict to set up State Rights as a bar 
to their accountability and a reason for their 
unconditional restoration to power, was a mock- 
ery of justice and an affront to common sense. 

It is perhaps superfluous to say that the bias 
of this volume is Southern. This is shown in 
the author’s treatment of the Missouri Com- 
promise, of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions of 1798-9, and the question of Recon- 
struction. The work, however, is written in a 
spirit of fairness, giving the argument on both 
sides of important questions, and thus helping 
the reader to a just conclusion. It will serve 
a good purpose in the political education of the 


people. GEORGE W. JULIAN. 








THE PROCESSES OF CELL-LIFE.* 


Professor Patrick Geddes has lately pro- 
posed the name Bionomics to designate what 
has been vaguely termed the science of organic 
evolution. In this sense, Bionomics would be 
the science which treats of the changes and 
adaptations in living beings, and the laws that 
govern them. This term Bionomics seems io 
me a very desirable one, and the science which 
it covers is one that draws material from every 
conceivable source of human knowledge. The 
fact that all our knowledge is human, and must, 
if expressed at all, be stated in terms of human 
experience, brings all of it into some bionomic 
relation. The central question in Bionomics 
is that of the ancestry of the various groups, 
and the influences which have caused them to 
become what they are. The central idea in the 
study is that of life-adaptation ; and no influ- 








* An ATLAS OF THE FERTILIZATION AND KARYOKINESIS 
OF THE Ovum. By Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D., Professor of 
Invertebrate Zodlogy in Columbia College ; with the codpera- 
tion of Edward Leaming, M.D., F.R.P.S., Instructor in 
Photography at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia College. New York: Published for the Columbia 


University Press by Macmillan & Co. 
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ence which can affect life in any way falls out- 
side the range of bionomic science. 

For the last fifteen years the most fruitful 
line of research in the whole range of Bionom- 
ics has been that of the life processes of the 
cell, collectively known as Karyokinesis, and 
in the relation of the cell-structures and func- 
tions to the laws of heredity. For the last 
fifty years, since the discoveries of Schleiden 
and Schwann of the cellular structure of ani- 
mals (1846), it has been recognized that the 
bodies of the higher animals, or metazoa, may 
be considered each as a colony or alliance of 
one-celled animals. These are bound together 
in relations of mutual help and mutual depend- 
ence. This alliance permits growth and spe- 
cialization, increase in size and strength with a 
physiological division of labor among the differ- 
ent parts, each organ being made of codrdinate 
cells gathered together into tissues. From each 
of these organized beings or aggregations of 
cells, single cells are thrown off for purposes of 
reproduction. These germ-cells (ovum, sperma- 
tozoon) are in origin and nature similar to the 
tissue cells of which the body is composed. 
Each, again, is essentially similar to the one- 
celled organisms, or Protozoa, the supposed 
ancestors of the many-celled types. The many- 
celled body is derived from the ovum by a series 
of successive divisions, or cleavages ; the egg- 
cell dividing into two, four, eight, and so on, 
until a very large number of cells is produced. 
These remain together, building up tissues and 
organs, until a period of maturity of the com- 
pound structure is reached. Then other germ- 
cells are detached, which pass through similar 
eycles of growth. Among the descendants of 
each egg-cell, as stated by Professor Wilson, 
“‘a certain number assume the character of the 
original egg-cell, are converted into ova, and 
thus form the point of departure for the follow- 
ing generation. Every egg is therefore derived 
by a continuous and unbroken series of cell- 
divisions from the egg of the preceding gen- 
eration, and so on backward through all pre- 
ceding generations ; it is normally destined to 
form the first term in the series of cell-divisions 
extending indefinitely forward into the future.” 

In this point of view, the egg and the com- 
pound individual into which it develops stand 
each as a link in an unbroken chain of life, 
extending backward to life’s beginning, what- 
ever that may have been. For as each living 
egg-cell is cast off from living cell-structures 
by processes of life, death has nowhere inter- 
vened in any series which is now extant. These 





chains of life tend to diverge, one from another ; 
while the destruction of those links in the chain 
of organisms not fitted to the conditions of life 
tends by exclusion toward the perpetuation of 
those better adapted. 

In some low types, the egg is capable of cell- 
division and growth (Parthenogenesis) without 
the addition of the male element. Cross-fer- 
tilization (Amphimisis) with its mixture of 
hereditary materials derived from different 
sources, is so useful in evolution that it has 
virtually superseded Parthenogesis. Its im- 
portance lies in this: that it is the chief factor 
in promoting individual variation. Through 
the survival of favorable variations result 
higher adaptation and specialization. In most 
compound animals, the egg is incapable of 
division or cleavage until it has been fertilized 
by a germ-cell of the opposite sex, similarly 
derived from the tissues of a living body. Fun- 
damentally, the egg and sperm-cell are alike in 
origin and character, and each bears the same 
relation to the phenomena of heredity. The 
ovum, by processes of adaptation, has become 
in the higher forms immovable, and charged 
with food substance. The sperm-cell is active, 
and carries only its hereditary material and the 
protoplasm necessary to its motion and main- 
tenance. 

All cells, whether germ-cells or not, consist, 
omitting minor details, of protoplasm and nu- 
cleus. In the protoplasm—a network of jelly- 
like substance in a fluid — the actions of cell- 
life take place ; while the nucleus, itself inert, 
presides over or directs the results of these 
actions. Both Protoplasm and Nucleus are 
elaborate structures, not mere chemical com- 
pounds, and in each the function depends upon 
structure and not on chemical composition. In 
the loops and bands of the chromatin, the es- 
sential part of the nucleus, rests in some way 
the plan of the growing organism, the ances- 
tral directive force, according to which the or- 
ganism must develop. In each case of cell- 
division, an elaborate mechanism (centrosome, 
asters, etc.) is developed in the protoplasm, by 
means of which the chromatin is subdivided, 
each of its elaborate loops and tangles being 
equally shared between the two daughter cells 
formed by self-cleavage. By this means each 
resultant cell is like its mother cell in essential 
respects. But again, as an absolutely equal 
division is unknown in nature, each daughter- 
cell has in some minute degree its own pecu- 
liarities, its own individuality, apparently re- 
sulting from inequalities in the chromatin. 
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These individual qualities, hidden in the de- 
termining chromatin, will reappear in the com- 
pound animal or individual into which the 
germ-cell develops. 

When the egg or sperm cell is mature and 
ready for fertilization, it differs from the or- 
dinary cells from which it is derived by con- 
taining only half the usual amount of chroma- 
tin or hereditary material. It is, therefore, so 
far as heredity goes, a half-cell, containing only 
half the architect’s plan, or hereditary direct- 
ive force, according to which its development 
is to be governed. The process of fertilization 
is the union of two half-cells, by which each 
half contributes its share of hereditary material. 
These become mingled together in the nucleus 
of the fertilized ovum, or cleavage-cell. This 
is then a new individual, and in its develop- 
ment it proceeds along the lines indicated by 
the mixed chromatin, and the forces of hered- 
ity somehow resident in this. This mixture of 
characters shows itself in the resultant individ- 
ual. In this sense, the individual begins life 
as a mosaic of ancestral fragments, diverse and 
sometimes contradictory as to details, with a 
fundamental basis of unity in the traits of spe- 
cies and race which have come down from many 
ancestors unchanged, and changeable only by 
very slow accretions or modifications. 

Professor Edmund B. Wilson has rendered 
a great service to teachers and students in the 
publication of the splendid series of micropho- 
tographs of these different processes. Hitherto 
the student has had access only to descriptions 
and diagrams. The latter are always too ex- 
plicit for his best uses, inasmuch as they go 
beyond nature to someone’s theory of what na- 
ture should be. In the forty photographic 
plates in Professor Wilson’s atlas, all phases of 
changes in the ovum are shown as they appear 
in fact, with only the small source of error aris- 
ing from the processes of staining. These are 
accompanied by an admirably lucid text with 
many diagrammatic figures explanatory of the 
plates. Davip Starr JORDAN. 








FOLK SONGS AND STORIES OF THE 
BAHAMAS,* 


To expect the American Folk-Lore Society 
to actually maintain the high standard set by 
its first memoir would be unreasonable ; and it 
is not unkind criticism to say of its third vol- 
A Contribution to Folk- 


lore. By Charles L. Edwards. Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, No. III. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





*Banama Sonas AnD STORIES. 





ume, ‘‘ Bahama Songs and Stories,” that it is 
not at all the equal of Heli Chatelain’s « An- 
gola Tales.” It is, however, an interesting and 
valuable contribution to folk-lore. 

The lovely Bahamas are, strangely, but lit- 
tle known. They comprise more than three 
thousand islands, most of which are very small. 
The Main Island is from fifty to one hundred 
miles long and from one to ten miles wide, 
with little hills that rise to one hundred feet 
in height covered with pine-trees of great size. 
Seaward from it are the cays, a chain of islets, 
repetitions in miniature of the main island, 
with smaller hills and stunted growth of shrubs 
and little trees, and with cocoa palms. Beyond 
them lies the reef. Island, cays, reef, all are 
coralline in origin. Color abounds everywhere : 
the vegetation is intensely green, the sea deeply 
blue, the coral sand dazzling white. And here 
there lives a curious population, pretty equally 
composed of blacks and whites, with the former 
slowly but constantly gaining. Thus our author 
describes the land and the people. After a 
brief but helpful sketch of their life and their 
ways, he presents their songs and their stories, 
— songs and stories of negroes, negroes speak- 
ing English, but English of a quaint cockney 
sort, quite unlike the dialects among our South- 
ern negroes. Funny indeed is it to find these 
descendants of Africans dropping and misplac- 
ing their A as if London born and bred. “ Hall 
right, ’e ’as ’is ’ogs “ere,” would be quite a pos- 
sible sentence among the Jamaica blacks. And 
their “* vwas,” “ vw’en,” “vwalk” are quite 
Wellerian. 

Of songs, our author has collected forty 
specimens, presenting music with the words. 
All of the pieces are religious in sentiment, 
more or less sombre in sentiment and rendi- 
tion, more or less grotesque in form and ver- 
bal content. Common among these negroes is 
the practice of sitting up all night to sing, the 
occasion being either joyous or doleful. Mr. 
Edwards describes the service of song — 


“Held on the night when some friend is supposed to 
be dying. If the patient does not die, they come again 
the next night, and between the disease and the hymns 
the poor negro is pretty sure to succumb. The sing- 
ers, men, women, and children, sit around on the floor 
of the larger room of the hut and stand outside at the 
doors and windows, while the invalid lies upon the floor 
in the smaller room. Long into the night they sing 
their most mournful hymns and ‘anthems,’ and only in 
the light of dawn do those who are left as chief mourn- 
ers silently disperse. . . . Each one of the dusky group, 
as if by intuition, takes sume part in the melody and the 
blending of all tone colors in the soprano, tenor, alto, 
and bass, without reference to the fixed laws of har- 
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mony, makes such peculiarly touching music as I have 
never heard elsewhere.” 
In an appendix upon Negro Music the author 
brings together a considerable amount of data 
and presents a bibliography of the subject. 

Thirty-eight Bahama stories are given. Many 
of them are very imperfect in sense and dis- 
jointed in structure. This may be the result 
of the fact that children, and not adults, are 
the usual narrators. There are two kinds of 
tales recognized, “old stories” and * fairy 
stories.” The former are chiefly animal tales, 
analogous to the “ Br’er Rabbit” stories of 
“Uncle Remus.” The latter are chiefly of re- 
cent introduction from English sources. Rather 
curious is the variability of dialect; the same 
word may be quite differently pronounced in 
successive sentences. The stories usually be- 
gin and end with some set formula. The open- 
ing is generally : 

**Once it vwas a time, a very good time, 

De monkey chewed tobacco an’ ’e spit white lime.”’ 


To which may be added : 
“T wa’nt my time, ’t wa’nt you time ; ’t was old folks’ time.” 
The ending generally is: 
** E bo ban, my story’s en’; 

If you doan believe my story ’s true 

Hax my captain an’ my crew. 

Vw’en I die, bury me in a pot o’ candle grease.’’ 
The three first lines are fixed ; the fourth va- 
ries. Space does not permit a detailed study 
of the stories. The variant of the “‘ Tar Baby ” 
story is curious. So is Story XX., where we 
have “ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves ” done 
into Bahama. “ Big Claus and Little Claus” 
is terribly mangled, but ‘has a quaint and 
original termination. Most of the fairy stories 
have peculiarly tragic terminations. As a sam- 
ple of dialect and of the old stories, we cite 
“ B’Helephant an’ B’Vw’ale” : 

“ Now dis day B’Rabby vwas walkin’ ‘long de shore. 

’E see B’Vw'ale. ’E say, ‘B’Vw’ale!’ B’Vw’ale say, 
‘Hey!’ B’Rabby say, ‘ B’Vw’ale, I bet I could pull 
you onde shore !’ B’V w’ale say, ‘ You cahnt !’ B’Rabby 
say, ‘I bet you t’ree t’ousan’ dollar!’ B’Vw’'ale say, 
‘Hall right!’ ’E gone.” 
Brother Rabbit goes to find Brother Elephant, 
and makes a similar bet with him. Then, se- 
curing a strong rope, he succeeds in setting 
them against each other, both of them thinking 
that they are pulling against him. The rope 
breaks. 

“ B’Vw’ale went in de ocean and B’Helephant vwent 
vay over in de pine-yard. Das v’y you see B’Vw’ale in 
de ocean to-day, and das vy you see B’Helephant over 
in de pine bushes to-day.” 

FREDERICK STARR. 





EURIPIDES THE RATIONALIST.* 


Naturally, a new book from Professor Ver- 
rall is suggestive, stimulating, compelling re- 
luctant assent at times,—as often, again, 
arousing eager opposition. He writes, as 
usual, to break with accepted beliefs, and upon 
a question well worthy of discussion. That 
the present essay, “‘ Euripides the Rationalist,” 
is particularly fragmentary, and anything but 
final, its author would probably be the first to 
declare. Still, every real student of Greek 
drama — indeed, every serious student of liter- 
ature — should turn its leaves. 

It is universally conceded that Euripides’ 
plots have nearly all a serious structural weak- 
ness. Doubtless every reader since Aristo- 
phanes has objected particularly to the long 
explanatory prologues, and to the spectacular 
jinale wherein the “‘ god from the machine” 
cuts the knot which the dramatist, or his char- 
acters, failed to untie through the natural in- 
evitable progress of the action. It has been 
noted, often, that these divine apparitions are 
much less vigorous and realistic than the hu- 
man characters. It was not left for Mr. Ver- 
rall first to point out, either, that all the men 
and women in, for instance, the “ Hippolytos” 
are heroic, while all the divinities are ignoble. 
That such a drama seems a covert but deliber- 
ate attack upon the very existence of the pop- 
ular gods, has also been often remarked. 

Euripides was certainly not in personal nor 
artistic harmony with the popular theology of 
his time. He was forced into outward con- 
formity with it by the whole environment, the 
traditions, the limited materials of his art. 
Compared with his greatest rivals, he was a 
realist, yet was obliged to accept the machinery 
of romance: or, as Mr. Verrall would say, an 
earnest atheist, he was compelled to respect 
the conventions of a pulpit! But Mr. Verrall 
advances far beyond these secure positions, 
and plants his standard boldly, declaring that 
Euripides used the drama chiefly, and persis- 
tently, for this one purpose of breaking down 
all belief in myth and miracle, in the inspira- 
tion of Delphi, in the very existence of Apollo 
and Athena. 

Mr. Verrall applies his tests, in detail, only 
to three plays altogether: The “ Alcestis,” the 
Ton,” the “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” In general, 
he attempts to divide each drama into a central 

* Evririwes THE Rationauist. A Study in the History 


of Art and Religion. By A. W. Verrall. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 
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plot, wherein purely human motives and ac- 
tions leave no room for the marvellous, and a 
tableau before, or after, or both, which satis- 
fied the popular conservatism, while at the 
same time impressing upon every thoughtful 
mind the helplessness, the dishonesty, the un- 
reality, of the people’s gods. As to the 
“Ton,” Mr. Verrall in 1890 worked out this 
theory much more fully, in an annotated edi- 
tion and translation. Here he seems to the 
present reader to have an unanswerable argu- 
ment in the main. Apollo is indeed a shame- 
faced and baffled liar at the end of the play, 
a brutal libertine from the beginning. Here, 
certainly, Euripides hardly retains any pre- 
tense of belief at all. His spectacular Pallas, 
at the close, only silences for the instant, at 
best, the voice of common-sense and right im- 
pulse. Apollo himself fails to appear, and no 
serious attempt is made to excuse his absence 
or his previous behavior. 

Yet even here Mr. Verrall seems over in- 
genious in his detailed reconstruction of what 
Euripides, as he thinks, meant to show us 
really took place. Still less can we promptly 
agree that Alcestis evidently fainted only, from 
hysterical excitement, under the delusion of a 
doom appointed her. Heracles, to Mr. Verrall, 
is but a drunken braggart, who, entering the 
tomb, found the lady awake, and escorted her 
quietly back to the palace. If this were all 
quite evident, it should have been evident long 
ago. Milton, for instance, should have seen 
that “sad Electra’s poet,” he who brought back 
‘“‘ Alcestis from the grave,” was but a scoffer! 

We are not quite willing, then, to have our 
poet’s consistency, his single-minded devotion 
to a cause, defended at such a terrible cost. 
We do not believe the creative imagination, the 
artistic delight in his work, could coéxist so 
long in Euripides with pure scientific agnosti- 
cism. Disbelief, to be inculeated by “ innu- 
endo” (Mr. Verrall’s favorite word), corrodes 
the soul itself, as examples like Lucian, Vol- 
taire, and Swift remind us. 

But we think Mr. Verrall will be compelled 
— by compulsion from within at least — to 
apply his method to the whole list of extant 
plays, or at any rate to most of them. The 
study will be by no means barren, even if the 
final verdict on the main question be “ Not 
proven,” or even “ Not probable.” Especially 
interesting are his sketches of the many-minded 
keen-witted critical audience to which Euri- 
pides appealed, the reminders that the poet 
was not merely heard once, but read and dis- 





cussed all the year round,— in general, the 
attempt to reconstruct the fifth century Athe- 
nian conditions. For all the imagination, the 
literary taste, the open-mindedness of Mr. Ver- 
rall, classical scholarship has abundant cause 
for gratitude. 

Like his rival in iconoclasm, the German 
Wilamowitz, Mr. Verrall often sallies into the 
field before his forces are quite assembled and 
fully under control. Thus, a straggling argu- 
ment on page 172 tells us * the Medea was one 
of a group which gained not only a prize, but 
the first.” In our meagre and fragmentary 
knowledge on such matters, hardly any one fact 
is more interesting than that in the historic 
year 431 B.c. Aschylus’ son, the heir of his 
art, was placed first, Sophocles second, while 
Euripides with the Medea took the third or 
“ booby ” prize! 

Professor Verrall’s style is not so clear, 
bright, and graceful as Mr. Jebb’s; and the 
subtlety of his arguments makes this doubly 
apparent. ‘No one who is accustomed to lit- 
erary composition will doubt that the Phoe- 
nisse did not originally conclude with the de- 
parture of (Edipus,” ete. (p. 242). Everyone 
accustomed to literary composition will see 
clearly that the third negative bewilders nearly 
every mind. 

Lastly, hasty readers may be warned that 
the general thesis will be found in the preface, 
while the final summing-up is on pp. 259-60, 
attached, perhaps by accident, to a very ingen- 
ious brief essay which has little essential bear- 
ing on the rest of the book. At any rate, 
these last paragraphs should be marked off as 


Epilogue. Witiiam C. Lawron. 








CHRIST AS DOCTRINE AND PERSON.* 


A dogmatic rendering of the work of Christ more 
or less interferes with a vital rendering of his words. 
It is not easy to look upon the atonement as a dis- 





* Jesus As A TEACHER, and the Making of the New Testa- 
ment. By B. A. Hinsdale. St. Louis: Christian Publish- 
ing Co. 

Curist’s IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL. By John H. 
Denison. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Srupies in THEowocic Derimiri0n, Underlying the Apos- 
tles and Nicene Creeds. By Frederic Palmer. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue CuristIAn Consciousness. Its Relation to Evolution. 
By J.S. Black. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Tue PREACHER AND HIS Pxace. The Lyman Beecher 
Lectures on Preaching. By David H. Greer, D.D. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

CotiecE Sermons. By the late Benjamin Jowett, M.A. 
Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, M.A. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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tinctly formal transaction, and, at the same time, 
on the life of Christ as giving vital relations. The 
two conceptions mutually exclude each other. When 
he is to us the way, the truth, the life, the growing 
source of a spiritual experience, we cannot attach 
much importance to any alleged reconciliation under 
a violated law. Being reconciled with God, we 
have no feeling left for any formal conflict between 
us. 
salvation in Christ has lost ground, the fact of sal- 
vation in Christ has correspondingly gained ground. 
The thoughts of men are more than ever turning to 
him, and are laying hold of his life and words with 
unusual insight. 


“ Jesus as a Teacher,” by Prof. B. A. Hinsdale, | 


is a sober, substantial, well-digested book. 
braces knowledge, perception, and feeling. While 


Sunday-school teachers. It holds itself more aloof 
from the merely formal side of truth, and gives 
itself more freely to its vital aspects than one would 
expect it to do as arising in the interests of peda- 
gogy. The volume carefully presents the cireum- 
stances which imparted character to the teachings 
of Christ, as well as a full consideration of his spirit 
and method. It embraces a second part,— The 
Making of the New Testament.” 

It is not easy to give an adequate conception of 
the book entitled “Christ’s Idea of the Supernat- 
ural.” Each reader, as in testing a fruit of an un- 
usual flavor, must pronounce upon it for himself. 
There is so much individuality in it that it will 
please and instruct different persons very differently. 
To many, it may easily become a manual of heav- 
enly things. It is pervaded by a tone of very pos- 
itive spirituality. The thought and the feeling are 
8o closely interwoven that the reader must share 
them both, if he is to catch the impulse of the au- 
thor. The line of presentation, like the path of a 





Hence, it has happened, while the dogma of | 


| 


It em- | 


is handled in a wide facile way, and is made very 
fruitful. The idea which Mr. Palmer finds equally 
pregnant is that the finite and the infinite are not 
opposed to each other, but that the infinite fully 
contains the finite. So the two are, and have been, 
in perfect reconciliation. Our exaltations of God 
have often been a driving of him out of his own 
word and works,—the building up of an abstraction 
in place of an apprehension of concrete facts and 
a divine history. This conception the author de- 
velops with fulness and skill, and so will render a 
vital service to those who can readily accompany 
him. One feels, in reference to both these authors, 
that they thread the jungle with such swift and 
sturdy steps because they follow a path that wont 
and use have made familiar to them. In the light 


| or out of the light, they escape, by the habit of their 
its perusal would be profitable to most readers, it | 
would be especially profitable to the better class of | 





bird in flight, must be seen as it is evolved, as it | 


escapes the eye almost at once. There is a great 
deal of beauty as well as of force in the volume. 
The author moves with alert and sympathetic steps 
along the lines of spiritual affinity. 

In spite of much difference, the work is not 
unlike “Studies in Theologic Definition,” a book 
also marked by insight and strong conviction. The 
purpose of both authors is to readjust our religious 
conceptions to the allotted conditions of knowledge. 
Both feel painfully the fact that religious convic- 
tion has lost ground in many minds by that which 
ought rather to have purified and strengthened it. 
The ruling idea by which Dr. Denison would recon- 





cile the natural and supernatural, the earthly and | 
the divine, is that of codrdination — the cotrdina- | 


tion by which each living thing is put in vital rela- 
tions to the very different things which surround it. 
As physical life links together in one experience the 
organic and inorganic, so does a higher spiritual 
life lay hold of the sensuous facts beneath it and 
the supersensuous ones above it. This conception 


own minds, the entanglements and wanderings 
which others experience. This certainty of thought 
is a perfectly normal product in all higher, more 
complex, and spiritual themes. A bird gets the 
knack of the air by flying. We learn how thought 
and perception and feeling spring up and flow to- 
gether by standing where the full streams of life 
lie at our feet. We can easily believe that both 
books, flowing as they do from a vital experience, 
will carry refreshment and vitality with them. 

We cannot speak with as much confidence of the 
next volume, “ The Christian Consciousness.” To 
give such a definition to Christian Consciousness as 
to make it a distinct and productive source of power 
in human life, and to trace its way onward fertil- 
izing the thoughts and feelings of men, constitutes 
a most difficult task. We do not think that the 
author has attained that firmness in the original 
idea, or that clearness in the sequence of events 
under it which are necessary to render the discus- 
sion stimulating and fruitful. The things devel- 
oped do not turn with sufficient definiteness on the 


| theme proposed. 


“The Preacher and His Place” is a volume of 
lectures delivered at the Yale Theological Seminary. 
These lectures, in common with most of the courses 
which have preceded them, cling pretty closely to 
the peculiar practical wants which lie before the 
preacher in our time. These courses have been 
delivered by those who are in actual service, and 
supplement rather than continue the seminary work 
in Homilities. This fact is indicated in the present 
course by the titles of the several lectures. The 
first four titles are: “The Preacher and the Past,” 
‘‘ The Preacher and the Present,” ‘“‘ The Preacher 


_ and his Message,” “The Preacher and other Mes- 


| sages.” 


The lectures of Dr. Greer are enjoyable. 
The style is pleasing and perspicuous ; the subject- 
matter is interesting, and the temper serene. They 


are penetrative without being profound, earnest 


| 


rather than fervid, and progressive while marked by 
no radicalism. They carry the mind forward with- 
out jar, evoking general acquiescence, and render 
the vision more clear and pleasurable in many direc- 
tions. They will be profitable to most ministers. 
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“ College Sermons” is made up of discourses de- 
livered by Professor Jowett to the students of Bal- 
liol College, during his long term of service. They 
are admirably fitted to do college men good. They 
express the wise, sober convictions of a well-trained 
mind, earnest and devout in its temper, and regard- 
ing religious belief and action chiefly on their prac- 
tical side. Supported by the personal confidence 
and reverence which Professor Jowett commanded, 
they must have been a very direct and irresistible 
means of good. The temper of the discourses, as 
became a scholar, is eminently liberal and charita- 
ble. Their purpose, pursued in a simple, unimpas- 
sioned way, is to sober, widen, stimulate, and 
strengthen the thoughts of young men. They are 
especially suited for this work. They are in sym- 
pathy with a large and purified life. The editorial 
work of this volume has not been very thoroughly 
done. 

These six books, taken collectively, like many 
others that have come before us, show no decay in 
the Christian spirit. They all involve an effort — 
a vital and prosperous effort — to restate religious 
truth, and readjust it to the new and better condi- 
tions which have come to it. This is not weakness, 
but strength; not decay, but growth. The large 
adaptability of our faith and the emboldened and 
higher spirit which it so readily assumes are con- 
spicuous in such discourses as these of Professor 
Jowett — a man of ripe scholarship, sober thought, 


and wide life. JoHun Bascom. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Stuart J. Reid’s life of Lord 
John Russell is one of the best of the 
interesting series of political biogra- 
phies (“Queen’s Prime Ministers” — Harper) of 
which the author is general editor. A finer subject 
could, of course, hardly be desired. From the days 
when Napoleon was changing the map of Europe 
almost at his will until the time of our own Civil 
War, Lord John Russell was in the House of Com- 
mons, and prominent from the first ; and this splen- 
did service was crowned with five years more of 
distinguished service as Earl Russell in the Foreign 
Office and as Prime Minister. During this whole 
eareer Lord John was the champion of the Whig 
principies of religious toleration and equality, and 
of the participation of the people in the government 
through widened suffrage and reformed representa- 
tion in Parliament. Himself a member of one of 
the proudest families of England, he outran even 
the bulk of the Whig party in his zeal for reform. 
In these days it is difficult to realize the exclusive- 
ness of the aristocratic spirit that prevailed among 
the ruling class at the beginning of this century. 
Men of broad culture, open minds, and patriotic 
impulses feared the overthrow of all the barriers 
against revolution if any slightest change were made 
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in the institutions of the land. Lord John Russell 
identified himself with reform movements at the 
outset; the cause of parliamentary reform was so 
peculiarly his own that he was chosen to introduce 
the great measure of 1832, although not yet of cab- 
inet rank. The beginnings of popular education 
were made or fostered by him against the strenuous 
opposition of his own class. So, though his vision 
was not always clear, and he sometimes was found 
opposing what he ought by his own principles to 
have favored, his influence in bringing England out 
from the aristocratic and medizval conditions pre- 
vailing before 1832 into the democratic equality of 
to-day was very great. The fault of Mr. Reid’s 
book is one that is almost inseparable from the 
biographical method of writing history, especially 
when the writer is a thorough admirer of his sub- 
ject. While the statements of the book are in the 
main correct and the point of view is the right one, 
yet the concentration of attention upon one actor 
necessarily magnifies his part in events. Although 
the author points out the mistaken judgments and 
acts of his hero, there is not enough allowance made 
for the work of others. Especially defective is the 
treatment of the relations of England and America 
in our Civil War. Mr. Reid sees in the Alabama 
question only a petty quarrel in which we were 
over-sensitive and England was in no way at fault ; 
but that she preferred to humble herself rather than 
be on hostile terms with us. Lord John Russell, 
who was Foreign Secretary at that time, was not 
wont to tamely yield the rights and prestige of En- 
gland without compelling reason, nor was this con- 
sistent with England's past. 


It is often rather unjustly supposed 
that a critic ought not to make his 
appearance in imaginative literature 
unless he can show how the thing should be done by 
example as well as by precept. But there is no real 
reason to suppose that Herr Nordau, for instance, 
could write better plays, even from his own stand- 
point, than Dr. Ibsen, or better novels than M. Zola. 
If one read “ The Right to Love” and “ The Com- 
edy of Sentiment” (F. Tennyson Neely) without 
knowing that they were by the great scourge of 
contemporary literature, one would not trouble much 
to consider one’s impressions. They are both of 
that kind of literature which used to be mildly con- 
demned as aping French wickedness, but which is 
now a favorite form with several popular moral- 
ists of our time. The first is a drama which shows 
how an unfaithful wife finds the path of unfaith- 
fulness not so smooth as she had imagined; the 
second is a novel which presents a German profes- 
sor in love with a bold-faced but charming adven- 
turess. Both allure to virtue (in a measure) by 
showing the thorns on the rose-bush of vice. Neither, 
on the whole, does much more: the drama gets 
along without real characters or situations, the novel 
has no real atmosphere. Both have certain good 
points, — the idea of finally giving the unrepent- 
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ant wife the position of housekeeper to her hus- 
band is quaint, to say the least; and one rushes 
through the tale of the professor’s intrigue, with a 
great desire to know how he is going to get out of 
it. Speculating upon these works as being written 
by the same hand which turned out *« Degeneration,” 
we are led to wonder whether Herr Nordau be not 
really an ornament, albeit a modest one, of the lit- 
erature of imagination rather than of the literature 
of knowledge. But, to tell the truth, this is a mat- 
ter upon which many people have made up their 
minds some time since. 


Even those who have never read the 
“Breitmann Ballads” by Mr. Charles 
G. Leland — and there must be some 
such — can hardly fail to catch from “ Hans Breit- 
mann in Germany” (Lippincott) a flavor at once 
distinct and genial. The hearty self-confidence, 
impossible in one who is not sure of himself and 
his readers, the strange fact that the dialect is never 
tiresome, the clear refreshment of the relapses into 
good German, these make a sort of quaint toning 
in which one perceives pleasurably the humorist at 
work, gravely subduing and bringing under control 
the great mountainous jokes and scattering the 
smaller ones with a winning artlessness. But the 
book has its other vein also, so that one goes com- 
fortably along, enjoying the conversation in prose, 
enjoying the ingenuously extempore verse, some- 
times warmed by a glow of genuine warm-hearted- 
ness, sometimes surprised by the sudden appearance 
of a quaint moral coming so seldom and so unex- 
pectedly that one is rather pleased than vexed. 
Even the tarry-at-home would enjoy the book ; but 
to another the all-penetrating influence of the Vater- 
land brings a sudden revival of connection with'the 
high-pitched roofs and the winding streets, with the 
beautiful gardens and the well-remembered bier- 
lokals, of the hundreds of characteristic things that 
remain with everyone, the mention of one of which 
is enough to bring back on a sudden the old-time 
feeling of inverted homesickness. A curiously at- 
tractive book, doubtless much of its charm lies in 
the constant temper of the scholar and the man of 
culture beneath the cheerful features, displayed in 
the frontispiece, of the sympathetic humorist. It is 
to be hoped that it will be favorably reviewed and 
widely read, for upon such circumstances, we are 
given to understand, hangs the appearance of more 
volumes of the same kind. 


Hans Breitmann 
once more. 


It is a pity that the history of Bo- 
hemia is so little known and appre- 
ciated by the English-speaking peo- 
ples. Americans especially should know and admire 
a nation that, centuries earlier, stood for the princi- 
ples of Plymouth Rock and American liberty. In 
Bohemia those same political and religious princi- 
ples worked out their natural result in a high-spirited, 
cultured, and freedom-loving people. But Bohemia 
was small; greedy neighbors were powerful; the 
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all-dominating Papacy marshalled its armies to 
crush out by force the alien and dangerous spirit 
of a people that chance had brought under the do- 
minion of one of its sons; division and religious 
strife entered to weaken and paralyze the effective 
energies of the Bohemians themselves; and thus 
the land of John Hus became the Bohemia of to- 
day. Before the Thirty Years’ War, nine-tenths 
Protestant, all opposition to the Church was ruth- 
lessly suppressed and Protestantism disappeared. 
Two histories of Bohemia have lately been written, 
with the double purpose of giving to the English- 
speaking descendants of Bohemia in America a 
knowledge of their motherland, and of opening to 
others the stirring story of Bohemia’s struggles and 
achievements. The first is an elaborate work of 
seven hundred and fifty pages by Robert H. Vick- 
ers, published by C. H. Sergel & Co., Chicago. It 
is furnished with maps, illustrations, and index, and 
can be commended as a thorough treatment of the 
subject. The other work is less pretentious, being 
a compilation under the title of “The Story of Bo- 
hemia,” by Frances Gregor (published by Cranston 
& Curts, Cincinnati). This volume also has illustra- 
tions, but lacks an index. It gives a full outline of 
the history in about half the compass of the larger 
work. 


Romantic and entertaining as fiction 
stories by are the five biographical papers, by 
Susan Coolidge. Miss Susan Coolidge, gathered into 
a volume called “ An Old Convent School in Paris, 
and Other Papers” (Roberts). The characters 
who figure in these sketches are real personages, 
and the author seems to have had access to sources, 
in the shape of diaries, memoirs, and autobiogra- 
phies, not commonly accessible. These being used 
with much literary art, a remarkably picturesque 
series of narratives is the result. The subject in 
each case is some person of high social or political 
distinction. The first two papers have to do with 
a Polish princess of the eighteenth century; the 
third with that terrible woman-emperor, Catherine 
II. of Russia. At her death, a sealed manuscript 
was found among her papers—an autobiography of 
the early years of her married life, written in her 
own hand, and addressed to her son, the Grand 
Duke Paul, great-grandfather of the present Czar. 
At first kept in the imperial archives and guarded 
with scrupulous care, this manuscript finally, in some 
unexplained manner, was copied, found its way to 
Paris, and into print. One of the copies, rare and 
hard to come by, has served Miss Coolidge as basis 
for “The Girlhood of an Autocrat.” A story of 
English official life in India bears the title “ Miss 
Eden,” the authority being three volumes of de- 
lightful letters written by the sister of Lord Auck- 
land, Governor-General of India; the concluding 
paper takes us into the French court of Louis XIV. 
through the memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon. 
The book is one to instruct as well as delight, and 
is suited to readers old or young. 
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Mr. Berenson’s book on “ Lorenzo 
Lotto” (Putnam) will hardly prove 
interesting reading to the average 
person. It is not, strictly speaking, a biography, 
but “‘an Essay in Constructive Art-Criticism,” as the 
secondary title tells us. The matter of it has been 
of more moment to the author than the style of it. 
The author has had something to say, and has not 
cared too much about how he has said it. So, begin- 
ning with a catalogue of facts, as though he were 
a German instead of an American, he ends with a 
conclusion, logical enough, if it does not meet with 
entire acceptance. He has reconstructed the mas- 
ters and influences of Lorenzo Lotto, and incident- 
ally overhauled the history of early Venetian art to 
prove (what is undoubtedly true) that the Bellini 
were not the only teachers in Venice in Lotto’s 
early days, and that there was a large following of 
the now-neglected Vivarini from whom Lotto de- 
scended, rather than, as formerly supposed, from 
the Bellini. What this book proves about Lotto and 
the early Venetian school is perhaps not so import- 
ant as the method taken to prove it. We are here 
brought face to face with the working of the Higher 
Criticism in art —the scientific method of arriving 
at the authorship of pictures. Mr. Berenson, since 
the death of Morelli, has become its high priest ; 
and while people may smile as they please about 
the art-criticism which consists in measuring ears 
and finger-nails and studying draperies and back- 
grounds, it is yet the only accurate basis upon which 
the study of ancient painting can rest. Moreover, 
Mr. Berenson has modified the method of Morelli, 
and is not flinging aside all the views of the past 
as “antiquated rubbish.” Where he establishes a 
new view, he does it with a reason and with a mas- 
tery of facts that few will venture to dispute. In- 
deed, Mr. Berenson is to be treated seriously and 
with respect, not sneered at, as was the unjust fate 
of his learned forerunner, Giovanni Morelli. It is 
understood to be his ambition to rewrite the his- 
tory of Italian painting; and, if we take his “ Lo- 
renzo Lotto” aright, the book is merely to show us 
the method whereby he proposes to execute his 
larger task. A new and critical history of Italian 
art is much needed ; and if every important Italian 
painter is treated with the thorough study that char- 
acterizes the present volume, we shall have an 
epoch-making work. 


The sight of Mr. E. L. Godkin’s 
shapely volume of “ Reflections and 
Comments” (Scribner) calls to mind 
Matthew Arnold’s curt comment in his recently pub- 
lished Letters: “Far the best paper here is the 
‘Evening Post,’ written by Godkin.” Few culti- 
vated Americans, we fancy, will gainsay Mr. Ar- 
nold here—at least very flatly. Mr. Godkin’s writ- 
ing has long been a potent social and political force 
in this country; and in so far as it lies in the way 
of the journalist gua journalist to do good in the 
society he lives in, he has done it. The volume is 
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made up of thirty-three articles selected from the 
author’s contributions to “ The Nation” during the 
past thirty years. Those have been chosen, of 
course, which seemed to him of most permanent 
value ; and while their prevailing tone is social and 
literary, political themes have not been avoided. 
Among the titles we note: “ The Short-Hairs ” and 
“ The Swallow-Tails,” “ Organs,” “ Panies,” “ John 
Stuart Mill,” “ Réle of the Universities in Politics,” 
“Physical Force in Politics,” “The Evolution of 
the Summer Resort,” “Tyndall and the Theolo- 
gians,” ete. Ranging in tone, as in theme, from 
grave to gay, the volume shows Mr. Godkin at his 
best—and Mr. Godkin is, as we all know, an engag- 
ing as well as a sound and scholarly writer. Some 
of the papers, it may be fairly said, are literature, 
not journalism. 


The census of 1890 indicated that 
there were at that time in the United 
States 1,535,597 persons who were 
born in Scandinavian countries or were children of 
Scandinavian parents. An enumeration to-day, tak- 
ing into account grand-children and great-grand- 
children, would show upwards of two million of 
representatives of this blood among us, these being 
scattered through every state and territory of the 
Union. Professor Rasmus B. Anderson, the well- 
known champion of the Northmen, has recently 
published a volume of nearly five hundred pages, 
well-arranged and well-indexed, which he calls a 
“first chapter” in the history of Norwegian Immi- 
gration, from 1821-1840. There were very few 
Scandinavians in the United States before 1821. 
In the years between that time and 1840, six main 
settlements were made: one in Orleans county, 
New York; one in LaSalle county, Illinois; one in 
Chicago ; three in Wisconsin; besides a number of 
smaller colonies elsewhere. Himself the son of 
immigrants of 1836, Mr. Anderson has gathered a 
vast fund of information about the Norwegians, 
showing in some measure the contribution which 
they have made to the history of the world, and 
especially to that of the United States of America. 
The privations of the pioneers are well set forth, 
and a large number of biographical sketches are 
given, which, interspersed with pictures of individ- 
uals, of homes, and of public buildings, will be of 
great service to the thoughtful historian of later 
years, who, looking at the cosmopolitan population 
of this country, attempts to show what each race- 
element has contributed to its upbuilding. Others 
have presented the claims of the Scotch, the Irish, 
the Scotch-Irish, the French, the Huguenots as a 
special branch of French, the Dutch, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, the Germans, and the Welsh, and this 
new volume will be welcomed as a valuable addi- 
tion to the growing literature of American popula- 
tion. A creditable list of the names of prominent 
persons of this Norwegian descent might be made; 
but far more satisfactory is the feeling, which many 
share with Mr. Anderson, that the stock has been 
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uniformly excellent, and welcomed everywhere dur- 
ing the busy three-score years and ten since the first 
stragglers came to cast their lot in the Western land. 
Occasionally in the volume there are indications of 
what might be written in a “second chapter,” but 
the pioneer historian is the one who is especially to 
be commended, for the collection of material from 
the older citizens, who are fast dying out, is far 
more difficult than the compilation of facts about 
the life of the period since 1840. The book is pub- 
lished by the author, at Madison, Wis. 


Mr. O. W. Nixon’s narration of 
“ How Marcus Whitman Saved Ore- 
gon” (Star Publishing Co., Chicago) 
is the work of an enthusiast rather than an histo- 
rian, and is a collection of newspaper sketches rather 
than a book. The story of Marcus Whitman, with 
reference both to his ride to save Oregon and to 
the tragedy at Waiilatpui, has already been ade- 
quately told, and in much better English, by Mr. 
Barrows, in his volume on Oregon for the “Com- 
monwealths Series.” The present work, although 
based upon tradition mainly, is substantially cor- 
rect in its statements; yet there is an atmosphere 
of rhapsody for the hero and of disparagement for 
those whom he overcame which is not historical. 
Mr. Barrows has given the true setting of the story 
with regard to Daniel Webster, and it is not neces- 
sary to belittle him in order to magnify Whitman’s 
great service. The proof-reading of this work is very 
careless, and the author’s English is most slovenly, 
while his dates are occasionally incorrect for stand- 
ard events. The “Introduction,” by another hand, 
illustrates one of the abuses of bookmaking. If the 
book is worth anything, it should go on its own 
merits ; and this introduction by the Rev. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus does not help it. It would be difficult to 
put into four scant pages more bad English, mixed 
figure, and distortion of historical proportion. One 
knows not what to say of such a statement as this 
concerning Whitman: “He was more to the ulte- 
rior Northwest than John Harvard has ever been to 
the Northeast of our common country.” 


The story of 
Marcus Whitman. 


Few works of equal length have 
ealled forth so large an amount of 
comment and criticism as the eleven 
operas of Richard Wagner. The author has been 
diseussed as poet, as musical composer, as drama- 
tist; his theories have been recklessly assailed and 
as recklessly praised ; his character and career as a 
man have been in turn lauded and decried. A cat- 
alogue of a Wagner library, compiled by an en- 
thusiastic bibliographer and published some years 
ago, had already reached three large octavo vol- 
umes, and many additions have since accumulated. 
A new book on Wagner, covering new ground, 
would seem to be almost impossible; yet such an 
one has just come to hand in Mr. H. A. Guerber’s 
“ Stories of the Wagner Operas” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.). The charm of the book is in its adherence 
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to the simple aim expressed by its title. No at- 
tempt is made to discuss the “ music of the future,” 
to discourse of aria parlante or leit-motif, nor even 
to deal with the author’s biography except so far 
as it concerns the choice of his subjects and the 
sources of his inspiration. The stories of the Wag- 
ner music dramas are here retold in straightforward 
and attractive prose, according to the same princi- 
ple that has made Mr. Guerber’s other books so pop- 
ular. The illustrations, one for each story, are of 
uncommon beauty, some being copies of familiar 
designs by the best masters, and others being ap- 
parently drawn specially for this work. 


Avolune from Lhe appointment of Lord Acton as 
Froude’s successor Regius Professor of History at Cam- 
at Cambridge. bridge, to succeed Froude, aroused 
much interest last winter, and not a little curiosity 
to know more of his life and work than had pre- 
viously been made public. For many years it has 
been noticeable that when English scholars have 
spoken of Lord Acton, it has been in terms of the 
greatest respect, although he has published hardly 
anything. On June 11, he delivered his inaugural 
lecture at Cambridge, and this is now printed in a 
small volume called “A Lecture on the Study of 
History ” (Macmillan). A single lecture, of course, 
cannot provide sufficient material to justify so great 
a reputation as that which Lord Acton has so long 
enjoyed, but as far as it goes it shows that in him 
Freeman and Froude have found no unworthy suc- 
cessor. It reveals wide reading and philosophic 
breadth of manner, although there are indications 
that the writer has not fully digested his vast stores 
of information. The notes, which are about twice 
as voluminous as the text of the lecture proper, ad- 
mit us perhaps too freely into the secrets of his 
workshop. It would be interesting to know who is 
responsible for the bad proof-reading of this vol- 
ume, which has necessitated a list of no less than 
forty-three errata ; even in the list itself we have 
detected two errors and one unintelligible correction. 


Students of the Elizabethan period 
of our letters are, of course, conscious 
of the immense debt of Shakespeare 
and his fellow-writers to Italian sources, and of the 
very strong influence of Italian literature upon our 
own. In this connection, an exceedingly important 
study has been undertaken by Dr. Mary Augusta 
Scott, who has aimed to bring together, with suit- 
able annotation, the titles of the many Elizabethan 
translations from Italian into English. She has 
already collected, she informs us, “more than one 
hundred and sixty translations from the Italian, 
made by ninety or more translators, including nearly 
every well-known Elizabethan author, except Shake- 
speare and Bacon.”’ In a pamphlet entitled “ Eliza- 
bethan Translations from the Italian,” now pub- 
lished by the Modern Language Association of 
America, Dr. Scott presents a first instalment of 
the fruits of her research, in the shape of a cata- 
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logue of English versions of Italian novelle. Trans- 
lations of poetry, plays, metrical romances, and 
miscellaneous books are reserved for enumeration 
in the subsequent papers. The present publication 
may be described as an expansion of Warton’s 
chapter on “ Translation of Italian Novels.” The 
subject is one of much importance to students of 
English literature, and we shall await with interest 
the further papers promised by Dr. Scott. She 
already estimates that one-third of the extant Eliza- 
bethan plays “can be traced to Italian influence in 
one way or another.” 


A century of the Under the title of “ The Constitution 
Constitution of the of the United States at the End of 
ontes Saee the First Century” (Heath), Mr. 
George S. Boutwell publishes a manual presenting 
the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation, the Northwest Territorial Ordi- 
nance, and the Constitution of 1787; the last- 
named document accompanied with annotations, 
section by section, giving the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court relating thereto, and followed by a 
copious and convenient analytical index of its vari- 
ous provisions. A chapter on “the progress of 
American Independence and its basis in the law of 
England” gives a clear summary of the events 
which evidence the growth of the disposition toward 
independency, beginning in the seventeenth century, 
and illustrating the evolution of the idea out of the 
principles of the British Constitution. This chap- 
ter is a valuable contribution to our national history. 
Succeeding chapters take up, clause by clause, the 
provisions of our Constitution, stating in familiar 
language the purport and effect of the judicial opin- 
ions in which these provisions have severally been 
expounded. The manual will be of value to con- 
stitutional students, and will doubtless interest a 
large circle of non-professional readers of our con- 
stitutional history. 


It is quite appropriate that one fune- 
tion of a state university, supported 
by the public funds, should be the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people at large. 
This is done by the University of Wisconsin through 
the medium of its “ Bulletin,” consisting of mono- 
graphs by the instructors and advanced students in 
the various departments, which are printed at the 
public expense and distributed without charge to 
libraries and individuals within the state. The sec- 
ond number of the “ Economics, Political Science, 
and History Series” is a study, by Mr. Charles J. 
Bullock, of “The Finances of the United States 
from 1775 to 1789, with especial reference to the 
Budget.” ‘The Revolutionary period is of such im- 
portance that it has frequently been chosen for spe- 
cial investigation by students of American financial 
history ; but on the other hand the mode of proced- 
ure in making appropriations, which is the particu- 
lar subject of Mr. Bullock’s inquiry, has usually been 
neglected by American writers on finance. This 
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essay gives evidence of much patient research among 
governmental records and possesses interest for the 
student as showing the development of budgetary 
methods in America. 


Of all modern men, the Briton is 
easily the chiefest of dog-lovers, as 
is most apparent from the fact that 
he fills columns of his most esteemed political and 
literary journal, “ The Spectator,” with dog-stories. 
From the hundreds of these stories, Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey has made selections for a volume of “ Dog 
Stories” (Macmillan). However, we cannot com- 
mend the editor’s work very highly. The introduc- 
tion is of little value, and the classification clumsy : 
e.g., he separates the “syllogistic’”’ dog from the 
“reasoning”! Again, the stories on pages 208-9 
plainly belong under the heading, Dogs and Lan- 
guage; and the story on page 198 is clearly not a 
dog-story at all, but a cow-story. The only thing 
of any very serious scientific interest in the volume 
is Sir John Lubbock’s two letters on teaching dogs 
toread. This book, however, is not meant for the 
scientist, but for the dog-lover, to whom it will ap- 
peal most effectually by its many very interesting 
narratives of actual experiences. 


Mr. Frank Samuel Child’s “ An Old 
New England Town” (Scribner) is 
a pretty volume containing a sheaf 
of brief papers descriptive of life, scenery, and char- 
acter in Fairfield, Conn. New England towns have 
borne a conspicuous part in the moulding of our so- 
cial life and political institutions ; and few of them 
have won a more honorable distinction in this direc- 
tion than the one that is here described. The au- 
thor has gleaned his material from the best public 
and private sources, and his little book is brimful 
of that saving spirit of old-time American patriot- 
ism which such societies as the Daughters of the 
Revolution tend (or should tend) to perpetuate. 
The work is plentifully illustrated with photogra- 
vure plates of Fairfield views and worthies. 


A volume of enter- 
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BRIEFER MENTION. 


Half a dozen of M. Zola’s short stories, put into ex- 
ceptionally finished and accurate English by Mr. W. F. 
Apthorp, make up a small volume entitled “ Jacques 
d’Amour” (Copeland & Day). The other stories are 
«“ Madame Neigeon,” “ Nantas,” “ How We Die,” “ The 
Coqueville Spree,” and “ The Attack on the Mill.” The 
publishers have made a striking book of this collection 
by imitating (although in cloth covers) the common 
French style of lettering for the outside of their paper- 
covered publications. The effect is so pretty that we 
hope to see more of it. 

There are good names, such as those of Dr. Garnett 
and Mr. Kenneth Grahame — names that give promise 
of entertainment, such as those of Mr. Henry Harland, 
Mr. A. C. Benson, and Miss Ella d’Arcy ; and names 
that have no particularly definite subjectiveness — in 
«The Yellow Book” for October, and there are some 
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very fair pictures as well; but the volume includes 
nothing striking, unless it be the amusing screed about 
current literary criticism, which takes the form of “a 
letter to the editor,” and is signed “ The Yellow Dwarf.” 
Messrs. Copeland & Day are the American publishers 
of this quarterly magazine. 

The annual bound volume of “St. Nicholas” and 
the “Century” magazine are at hand, no less attract- 
ive than the broad shelf-full of their predecessors. The 
« St. Nicholas ” volume is in two parts, covering a whole 
year, while the “ Century ” volume is for the six months 
ending last October. The former has articles by Pro- 
sessor Brander Matthews, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, and others; the latter gives us a 
large section of Professor Sloane’s “ Life of Napoleon” 
as its chief feature, flanked by all sorts of timely and 
readable contributions in the shape of essays, descrip- 
tive papers, stories, and poems. 

“ Langland’s Vision of Piers the Plowman,” trans- 
lated into modern English prose by Miss Kate M. War- 
ren (Imported by Putnam), provides university exten- 
sion circles and amateur students of our literature with 
an excellent introduction to the work of Chaucer’s great 
contemporary. While the book makes no pretence of 
being more than a compilation, it is praiseworthy for 
the careful use that has been made of the best author- 
ities, and for the quality of its language. The style of 
the translation is modeled to a considerable extent upon 
the Biblical English of Wyclif, although obsolete words 
are but sparingly used. The apparatus of introduction, 
notes, and appendices supplies the beginner with the 
essentials, and the book as a whole may be said to ac- 
complish its modest purpose in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

Many poets miss their proper audience for being too 
voluminous or too widely dispersed in unrelated tomes. 
No greater service can be done for such a poet than the 
preparation of a careful and choice selection from his 
various books — the service done, for example, by Ar- 
nold for Byron, by Mr. Stopford Brooke for Shelley, 
by Professor Woodberry for Mr. Aubrey De Vere, or 
by Mr. Swinburne for himself. An exquisite example 
of this sort of service is afforded by Mrs. Meynell’s se- 
lection of examples from the poems of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore. “Poems of Pathos and Delight” the book 
is called, and is a book of delight in more senses than 
one. Mrs. Meynell’s preface is brief but adequate, the 
comment of one true poet upon the work of another. 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons publish the volume in this 
country. 

Miss Lily Lewis Rood is the author of a brochure 
sketch of M. Pavis de Chavannes, her treatment being 
sketchy but sympathetic, anecdotal and mildly crit- 
ical. The pamphlet is beautifully printed on French 
hand-made paper by Messrs. L. Prang & Co. There 
are several illustrations, including a portrait of the ar- 
tist and the decorative printing for the Boston Public 
Library. 

We noticed Dr. Tracy’s “‘ Psychology of Childhood ” 
when it first appeared, expressing the opinion, which we 
see no reason for retracting or modifying, that it is one 
of the best studies of the child that American students 
have produced. The new edition (Heath),- which is 
much improved in its mechanical form, presents no new 
features calling for comment. The bibliography, which 
is one of the best features of the book, has been brought 
up to date, embracing 105 titles. 





“Eugenie Grandet,” translated by Miss Ellen Mar- 
riage, is the latest volume of the Macmillan edition of 
Balzac. “The Fortunate Mistress” fills two volumes, 
numbered twelve and thirteen, in the Dent edition of 
Defoe, which Mr. Aitkin is editing so acceptably. In 
the Lippincott edition of Smollett, we have, also in two 
volumes, a reprint of “The Adventures of Count 
Fathom.” “The Lyric Poems of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys, is the newest volume in 
this charming Dent series of “The Lyric Poets.” All 
of these books are manufactured in a highly tasteful 
manner. 

The edition of Scheffel’s « Ekkehard ” just published 
by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. is one of the prettiest 
things of the season, and one for which lovers of the 
best literature should be unusually grateful. Of the 
work itself, we need not speak; it is simply one of the 
greatest historical novels ever written. This edition is 
in two volumes, with some charming illustrations, and 
all the notes of the latest German edition. The trans- 
lation is an old one, revised by Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, who also contributes a highly readable introduc- 
tory account of the author. 

“My Double, and How He Undid Me,” by the Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, is almost as well established 
among our short-story classics as “The Man without a 
Country ” itself. Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. have 
just made of it a very pretty booklet, tastefully old- 
fashioned in get-up, and including both a portrait of 
the author and a preface written especially for this edi- 
tion. We note that Dr. Hale promises a new story, to 
be entitled « A Man without a City,” to be brought out 
by the same publishers. 


Messrs. Way & Williams publish a charming reprint 
of Shelley’s translation of the “ Banquet” of Plato, with 
decorative initials and title-page by Mr. Bruce Rogers. A 
heavy-faced type, a well-proportioned page, and a taste- 
ful buckram cover, are the chief mechanical features of 
this edition of this little classic, which will be highly 
prized by lovers of Plato and of Shelley alike. As one 
of the two most characteristic examples of Shelley’s 
prose, it was well worthy of this separate publication. 


A collection of fifty original charades has been pub- 
lished by the members of St. Agnes Society, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y., in a dainty little volume entitled “ Guess 
Again.” The charades are for the most part very good, 
and the book can be cordially recommended to those 
who are interested in this form of entertai t.— In 
this connection we may mention a similar volume con- 
taining over a hundred original charades by Mr. Her- 
bert Ingalls, entitled « The Boston Charades,” and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 

« Poets’ Dogs” is the latest of the anthologies, and 
is edited by Miss Elizabeth Richardson (Putnam). The * 
idea of the book seems amusing at first, but is amply 
justified when we examine the selections, which range 
from the “Odyssey” to “Geist’s Grave” and “Owd 
Roii.” On the cover is stamped as a quaint device “ The 
little dogs and all.” 

The Macmillan miniature edition of Tennyson now 
includes volumes headed, respectively, by ‘ Locksley 
Hall” and “A Dream of Fair Women,” each booklet 
containing besides a group of poems chronologically as- 
sociated with the titular pieces. 

The “ Century Science ” series of biographies aims to 
give brief accounts, by authors of recognized authority, 
of the life and work of nineteenta century leaders of 
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scientific thought and investigation. Dalton, Rennell, 
and Maxwell have already found treatment in this ad- 
mirable series, and we now have volumes on Liebig, 
Lyell, and the Herschels. Mr. W. A. Shenstone is the 
author of the first, Professor T. G. Bonney of the second, 
and Miss Agnes M. Clerke of the third of these satis- 
factory books. Faraday, Davy, Pasteur, Darwin, and 
Helmholtz are soon to appear in the series. Of a still 
more popular sort is the science contained in Sir Robert 
Ball’s “ Great Astronomers” (Lippincott), which gives 
us about a score of sketches from Ptolemy to Adams, 
the whole beautifully illustrated. 

The “Mermaid” series of old English dramatists, 
having rounded its first full score of volumes, enters 
upon what we hope may become a second score with a 
selection from Chapman, edited by Mr. M. L. Phelps. 
Selection was an easy matter in this case, for in no other 
Elizabethan dramatist is the distinction between good 
and inferior work so marked as it is with Chapman. 
The volume contains “ All Fools ” the two Bussy d’Am- 
bois plays, and the two Byron plays, a selection that 
way nothing less than inevitable. Mr. Phelps writes a 
scholarly introduction, but makes a lower estimate of 
the value of Chapman’s work than we are disposed to 
accept. Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Lowell came much 
nearer justice, in our opinion, than does the present 
editor. (Imported by Scribner.) 

The “ Cambridge Edition” of “ The Complete Poet- 
ical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes” (Houghton) is 
similar in all mechanical respects to the “ Cambridge ” 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Browning, except for the 
lesser number of pages and the consequently thicker 
paper. There is an etched portrait, a biography by Mr. 
Seudder, with notes and indexes. We have so often 
before praised these editions that we need now do no 
more than refer to what we have said of the earlier vol- 
umes of the series. Few books accomplish their pur- 
pose as completely as these, or are so satisfactory in 
every way. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. send us a new and very attractive 
school edition of Messrs. Greenough and Kittredge’s 
« Eneid,” Books I. to VI. The illustrations are par- 
ticularly well-chosen and interesting, while the notes 
include many references to parallel passages in English 
poetry. From the same publishers we have a little vol- 
ume of “ Selected Lives from Cornelius Nepos,” edited 
by Dr. Arthur W. Roberts. Dr. W. B. Owen has 
edited for Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn the first 
book of Cicero’s “De Oratore,” making a neat and 
useful text-book. While on the subject of Cicero, we 
may also mention Dr. W. Peterson’s translation, with 
notes, of the speech in defence of Cluentius. (Mac- 
millan.) 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. publish “A German Reader 
for Beginners,” by Professor Charles Harris. The se- 
lections are grouped according to their difficulty, and 
include several lengthy pieces. A vocabulary permits 
this book to be used without the aid of the dictionary. 
From the American Book Co. we have an edition of 
Stifter’s “Das Heidedorf,” edited by Mr. Max Lentz; 
and a volume of “Bilder aus der Deutschen Litera- 
tur,” by Professor J. Keller. The latter work is an 
elementary history, with selections. We may also 
note in this connection the “Three German Tales” 
(from Goethe, Zschokke, and Kleist), edited by Mr. A. 
B. Nichols (Holt); and Dr. Max Poll’s edition of 
“ Emilia Galotti” (Ginn). Each of these books has an 
introduction and notes. 





- “The Lady of the Lake,” edited by Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague; “The Vicar of Wakefield,” under the same 
editorial supervision ; and “Select Minor Poems of 
John . Milton,” edited by Mr. James E.:Thomas, are 
three recent additions to the “Studies in English Clas- 
sies” of Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. Messrs. May- 
nard, Merrill & Co. send us, in their “ English Classic” 
series, More’s “ Utopia,” and a selection from Lamb’s 
essays, both anonymously edited, and hence open to 
suspicion. A far better book than any of these is Pro- 
fessor O. F. Emerson’s edition of “ Rasselas,” published 
by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Two school editions of Cicero’s “ De Senectute ” have 
just come tous. One, by Professor Frank E. Rockwood, 
is published by the American Book Co.; the other, edited 
by Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh and Dr. James C. Egbert, 
is a volume in the “Elementary Classics” series of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish, 
in their “College Series of Greek Authors,” “ Eight 
Orations of Lysias,” edited by Dr. Morris H. Morgan. 
We may also mention, in this connection, Mr. John H. 
Huddilston’s “ Essentials of New Testament Greek,” 
published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Professor Ralph M. Tarr’s “Elementary Physical 
Geography ” (Macmillan) is a book so attractive in ap- 
pearance, and so modern in method, that it should make 
instant appeal to the progressive educator. For one 
thing, it is a book like other books — not the ungainly 
and unwieldy quarto of which most children think when 
the word “ geography” is mentioned. Much is gained 
by the octavo form, and little or nothing lost. Physical 
maps, fortunately, do not need the acreage of paper de- 
manded by maps of the ordinary sort. It is hard to find 
a place for physical geography in the school curriculum; 
the high school does not want it, and the grammar school 
is not up to it. Such a book as Professor Tarr’s, at any 
rate, is distinctly a manual for the secondary school. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


New editions of Mr. L. B. Seeley’s “ Horace Walpole 
and His World ” and “ Fanny Burney and Her Friends ” 
are among the latest importations of Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

“ La Recherche de l’Absolu,” translated by Miss Mar- 
riage, with a preface by Mr. Saintsbury, is the latest 
addition to the acceptable Dent-Macmillan edition of 
Balzac in English. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons publish in their pretty leather- 
covered “ Fly Leaves” series Thackeray’s “ Novels by 
Eminent Hands,” and “The Echo Club” by Bayard 
Taylor, with a prologue by Mr. R. H. Stoddard. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has translated half a dozen 
short tales from the Italian of Signor Giovanni Vergo, 
and published them through the Joseph Knight Co. ina 
neat volume. “ Under the Shadow of Etna ” is the title. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have just published a 
selection from the poems of Mr. Austin Dobson, with 
illustrations by Mr. Hugh Thomson. “The Story of 
Rosina and Other Verses” is the title of this charm- 
ing volume. 

«“ The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius ” is a year. 
book from the Chinese classics, compiled by Mr. F. H. 
Jennings, and prefaced by the Hon. Pom Kwang Soh, 
Korean Minister of Justice. Messrs. Putnams are the 
publishers. 
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A reader of Tue Drat wishes to find a short poem, 
published some years ago, based on the farewell of 
Andromache (neid, Book III.), of which he can re- 
call but one line : “ Her grief is more than I can bear.” 
Can anyone identify the poem from this fragment ? 

The concluding volumes of the charming Aitken- 
Dent edition of Defoe (Macmillan) will include the rare 
“Due Preparations for the Plague,” and a number of 
pamphlets relating to Captain Avery, Jack Sheppard, 
Jonathan Wild, and other pirates and robbers, now re- 
printed for the first time. 

Messrs. Seribner’s Sons’ popular “ Thistle Edition” 
of Stevenson’s works is now completed, the final volume 
(the sixteenth) being devoted entirely to poetry. This 
edition is distinguished by some forty new poems 
(seventy pages), written principally during Stevenson’s 
life in the South Seas, from 1888 to 1894. 

The “ Extension Bulletins” of the University of the 
State of New York are doing valuable work as adjuncts 
to popular education. The latest issues (October and 
November) are devoted, respectively, to “ Study Clubs ” 
and “ Extension of University Teaching in England and 
America.” The latter work is by Dr. James E. Rus- 
sell, of the University of Colorado. 


“ Stepniak,” the Russian revolutionist, was run over 
by a railway train near London, on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, and instantly killed. His real name was never 
divulged to the English public, and the current news- 
paper statements that it was Dragomanoff are without 
foundation. “Stepniak” visited Chicago about four 
years ago, and gave a lecture before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. He was a forcible writer and speaker, and 
the command of English displayed in his books is re- 
markable. 

The new international magazine, “ Cosmopolis,” the 
first number of which is to appear in January, will deal 
with the literature, politics, and drama of England, 
France, and Germany. Each writer will use his own 
language, and his remarks will be confined to his sub- 
ject in so far as it affects the country which he repre- 
sents. On the English side, Mr. Andrew Lang has 
promised to contribute the literary, Mr. Henry Nor- 
man the political, and Mr. A. B. Walkley the dramatic 
material. Mr. Fisher Unwin is the English publisher 
of the magazine. 

That genial and wholesome family journal, “The 
Outlook,” announces that hereafter one of its issues 
every month will be a “magazine number ”-— that is, 
will be enlarged, abundantly illustrated, and otherwise 
made more like a monthly magazine than a weekly 
paper. A series of papers on “The Higher Life of 
American Cities” is promised as one feature of these 
‘magazine numbers.” Dr. Albert Shaw will write of 
New York, Mr. Melville Stone of Chicago, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale of Boston, Mr. Talcott Williams of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Grace King of New Orleans, and the 
Rev. John Snyder of St. Louis. 

A Paris correspondent gives these interesting particu- 
lars regarding the library of the late Ernest Renan: 
“The complete catalogue of Renan’s library has just 
been published. It will be well to add it to the writer’s 
own works, for it is the bibliography of what he accom- 
plished. Renan was not a bibliophile, and doubtless he 
took comparatively little interest in the form of a work. 
Books were for him above all tools. In turning over 
the leaves of his catalogue you enter really into the 
laboratory where all his life long he pursued unremit- 





tingly his scientific work, without rest, without discour- 
agement, with an imperturbable faith, the faith of his 
youth in the future of science. The Oriental and Bib- 
lical collection is incomparably rich. It includes more 
than three thousand works. There are to be found all 
the books, reviews, and pamphlets which he consulted 
for his exegetical, philological, archeological, and his- 
torical studies. These books Renan loved as the com- 
panions of his great labors. He often expressed the 
hope that after his death they would not be dispersed. 
It is his family’s wish that that desire should be ful- 
filled. They would like to dispose of the library as a 
whole, or at least not to let the richest portion of it — 
namely, the Oriental collection — be sold by auction.” 


MR. WATSON’S SONNET TO AMERICA. 


O towering daughter, Titan of the West, 
Behind a thousand leagues of foam secure, 
Thou toward whom our inmost heart is pure 
Of all intent, although thou threatenest 
With most unfilial hand thy mother’s breast, 
Not for one breathing space may earth endure 
The thought of war’s intolerable cure 
For such vague pains as vex to-day thy rest. 
But if thou hast more strength than thou canst spend 
In tasks of peace, and find’st her yoke too tame, 
Help us to smite the cruel, and befriend 
The succorless, and put the false to shame: 
So shall the ages laud thee, and thy name 
Be lovely among nations to the end. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
January, 1895 ( First List). 


Architecture in America. John Stewardson. 
Arnold's Letters. Herbert W. Paul. Forum. 
Assyrian Art 3000 Years Ago. H.Spencer. Mag. of Art. 
Bahama Folk-lore. Frederick Starr. Dial. 

Blaine’s Defeat in 1884. Murat Halstead. McClure. 
Borchgrevink, the Norwegian Antarctic Explorer. Century. 
Cell-Life, Processes of. David S. Jordan. Dial. 

Census, The Federal. Carroll D. Wright. Forum. 
Children of the Road. Josiah Flynt. Atlantic. 

Chinese, Responsibility among the. C.M.Cady. Century. 
Christ as Doctrine and Person. John Bascom. Dial. 
Church Entertainments. William Bayard Hale. Forum. 
Congress Out of Date. Atlantic. 

Currency and Banking. Adolf Ladenburg. Forum. 
English Oil Pictures, Modern. F.G.Stephens. Mag. of Art. 
Euripides the Rationalist. William C. Lawton. Dial. 
Field, Eugene, and his Child Friends. McClure. 
Landmarks. Charles C. Abbott. Lippincott. 

Locker, Frederick. Augustine Birrell. Scribner. 

London’s Underground Railways. E.R. Pennell. Harper. 
Longfellow. Richard Henry Stoddard. Lippincott. 
Moonshiner of Fact, The. Francis Lynde. Lippincott. 
Painting, A Century of. Will H. Low. McClure. 

Plea for.Sanity. Dial. 

Post-Office, Emancipation of the. J.R. Proctor. Atlantic. 
Public Schools, Criminal Crowding of. J.H.Penniman. Forum. 
Railroad Rate Wars. John W. Midgley. Forum. 
Reconstruction. George W. Julian. Dial. 

Rome. F. Marion Crawford. Century. 

Schoolhouse asa Centre, The. H.E.Scudder. Aélantic. 
Sculpture in America. William O. Partridge. Forum. 
Sport in Art. John G. Millais. Magazine of Art. 

Sun’s Light, The. Robert Ball. McClure. 

United States Naval Academy. T. R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Waterways from the Ocean to the Lakes. Scribner. 
Woman and the Bicycle. Henry J. Garrigues. Forum. 
Wood Engraving, Present and Future of. Magazine of Art. 
World’s Congresses, Bibliography of the. C.C. Bonney. Dial. 


Lippincott. 
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LIsT OF NEW BOoOKs. 


[The following list, containing 106 titles, includes books re- 
ceived by Tue Dru since its last issue.] 


HISTORY. 

The Tribal System in Wales: Being Part of an Inquiry 
into the Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. By 
Frederic Seebohm, LL.D. Svo, uncut, pp. 349. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. $4. 

The Makers of Modern Rome. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 
of “The Makers of Florence.’”’ LIllus., 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 618. Macmillan & Co. $3. 

The Growth of British Policy: An Historical Essay. By 
Sir J. R. Seeley, =v 3 D. In 2 vols., with portrait, 12mo, 
uncut, Macmillan & Co. $3.50. 

The Pilgrim Fathers of New England and their Puritan 
Successors. John Brown, B.A.; with Introduction 
by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D. lilus., 8vo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 368. F. H. Revell Co. $2.50. 

The Pa hg Peace: A Historical Sketch of the English Law 

Courts. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., author of ** The In- 
terregnum.” Illus., 12mo, pp. 254. Macmillan & Co. $1.50. 


The Journal of a Spy in Paris during the Reign of Terror, 
jenuars July, 1794. By Raoul 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


ul Hesdin. 


The Story of Marcus Whitman: Early Protestant Mis- 
sions in the Northwest. By the Rev. J. G. Craighead, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 211. Presbyterian Board of Pub‘’n. $1. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Little Leaders. By William Morton Payne. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 278. 7 Way & Williams. $1.50. 

The Century Magazine, Vol. L. Lllus., large 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 960. The Century Co. $3. 

The Reader’s Shakespeare: His Works Condensed, Con- 
nected, and Emphasized. By David Charles Bell. In3 
vols.; Vol. I., 12mo, pp. 496. Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Idyllists of the ‘Country Side. B } Gone H. Ellwanger, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of M a gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 263. Dodd, Mead & " "$1.25 

Macaire: A Melodramatic Farce. By Robert Louis Stev- 
enson and William Ernest Henley. 16mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 108. Stone & Kimball. $1. 

The Proverbial Philosophy of Confucius. Compiled by 
Forster H. Jennings; with Preface by Hon. Pom Kwang 
Soh. 16mo, uncut, pp. 120. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. As Indicated in the 
Song of Solomon. By Rev. T. A. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 41. Open Court Pub’g Co. 50 ets. 

Fables and Essays. ay fee 4" 12mo, uncut, pp. 245. 
New York: Art and Letters 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
Ekkehard: A Tale of the Tenth Century. By Joseph V. 


Von Scheffel ; trans. from the German. In 2 vols.., illus., 
16mo, gilt tops, uncut. T. Y. Crowell & Co. Boxed. 


The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maundevile, 
Kt. Edited and illus. by Arthur Layard ; with Preface 
hee DY. ~—— o = 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 414. 


12mo, pp. 204. 


“Thistle” - of Stevenson’s Works. New vol.: 
The Wrecker. With frontispiece, vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 497. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2. 

The Echo Club. By Bayard Taylor; with Prologue by 

Richard acy 4 Stoddard. 18mo, gilt top, a pp. 196, 
Putnam's * Fly Leaves Series.”’ tee $1.75. 

Novels by Eminent Hands. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 18mo, gs top, uncut, pp. 161. Putnam's 

-  ‘* Fly Leaves Series.” Boxed, $1.75. 

The ag: of the Absolute. By H. de Balzac; trans. by 

m Marriage; with Preface by George Saintsbury. 
Ina, 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 226. Macmillan & Co. 


“People’s” Edition of Tennyson’s Poems. New vols.: 
Locksley Hall, and A Dream of Fair Women. Each, 
24mo, uncut. 


Macmillan & Co. Per vol. 45 cts. 


POETRY. 


The Story of Rosina, and Other Verses. By Austin Dob- 
son ; illus. by Hugh Thomson. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 120. 
Doda, Mead & Co. $2. 





Esther: A Young Man’s Tragedy. Together with the Love 
Sonnets of Proteus. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 203. Copeland & Day. $3. 

Songs of Night and Day. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. tone, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 144. A.C. ay "= & Co. $1.50 

Songs, Chiefly from the German ding, i8mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 215. A. ¢. Bedinse yr 

Birds of Passage: Songs of the Orient oma ey < 
ry oh Blind. 12mo, uncut, pp. 147. London: Chatto 


Dumb in June. By Richard Burton. 24mo, uncut, pp. 88. 
Copeland & Day. 75 cts. 

A Doric Reed. By 27> Cocke. 
Copeland & Day. 75 cts. 

Essie: A Romance in Rhyme, By Laura Dayton Fessenden. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 93. Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

The Old-Fashioned Garden, and Other Verses. By John 
Russell Hayes. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 101. John C. 
Winston & Co. 

Nicodemus. By Grace Shaw Duff. Illus., 12mo. 
Pub’g Co. 75 cts. 


24mo, uncut, pp. 91. 


Arena 


FICTION. 


Tommy Atkins of the Ramchunders. By Robert Blatch- 
ford, author of ‘* Merrie — ” 12mo, gilt top, pp. 
284. Edward Arnold. $1.25. 

Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly. By Hamlin Garland. 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 403. Stone & Kimball. $1.50 

Samantha in Europe. By “Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ ( ‘Mari- 
ae Holley ). lllus., 8¥0, pp. 714. Funk & Wagnalls 


The Gypsy Christ, and Other Tales. By William Sharp. 
18mo, gilt top, pp. 281. Stone & Kimball. $1. 

A House-Boat on the Styx. By John ee Bangs. 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 171. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Pinks and Cherries. By C. M. Ross. 16mo, uncut, pp. 253. 
Maemillan & Co. $1.75. 

The Shadow on the Blind, and Other Ghost Stories. By 
-s. — Baldwin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 309. Macmillan 


Frederick. By L. B. Walford, author of ‘*The Baby's 
Grandmother.”’ 16mo, pp. 251. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 
A Journey to Venus. By Gustavus W. Pope, M.D., au- 
thor of ** Journey to Mars.’’ [lus., 12mo, pp. 499, Arena 


Pub’g Co. $1.50. 
pp. 467. Ward, 


A Man’s Foes. By E. H. Strain. 
Lock & Bowden. $1.25 

*Cension: A Sketch from Paso Del Norte. By Maude Ma- 
son Austin. LIilus., 18mo, pp. 159. Harper & Bros. $1. 

Black Spirits and White: A Book of Ghost Stories. By 
Ralph Adams Cram. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 151. 
Stone & Kimball. $1. 

The Gods Give My Donkey Wings. By es Evan Ab- 
bott. 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 135. Stone & Kimball. $1. 

My Double and How He Undid Me. By Edward Everett 
Hale. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 50. Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co. 75 cts. 

The Snows of Yester-Year. By Wilbertine Teters. 12mo, 
pp. 244. Arena Pub’g Co. $1.25. 

Under the Shadow of Etna: Sicilian Stories. By Gio- 
vanni Verga; trans. by Nathan Haskell Dole. LIllus., 
18mo, gilt top, pp. 178. Joseph Knight Co. 75 cts. 

Little Idylls of the Big World. By W. D. McCrackan, 
M.A. Illus., 18mo, gilt top, pp. 175. Joseph Knight Co. 


wee 


12mo, 


75 ets. 
Hill-Crest. By Julia Colliton Flewellyn. With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 304. Arena Pub’g Co. $1.25. 
By Mrs. Maria Elise Lauder. 
ton % Curts. 75 cts. 
Beauty for Ashes. By Kate Clark Brown. 18mo, pp. 120. 
Arena Pub’g Co. 75 cts. 


SOCIAL AND FINANCIAL STUDIES. 


Israel Among the Nations: A Study of the Jews and . 
tisemitism. By Anatole Leroy- Beaulieu; trans. 
Frances a 12mo, gilt top, pp. 385. G. P. Put 


nam’s Sons 
Py hae 0 H. Brad- 


At i. 12mo, pp. 310. 


Heredity and Christian Problems. 
ford. 12mo, pp. 281. Macmillan & 
Youthful Eccentricity a Precursor of Crime. By Forbes 
ip ongpat D.C.L. 18mo, pp. 103. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

50 ets 
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The Railway Revolution in Mexico. By Bernard Moses, 
— .D. 12mo, pp. 90. Francisco: The Berkeley 


Bug vs. Bug: Both Sides of the Silver Question. By Will- 
a y= an . 12mo, pp. 108. Boston: Chas. E. Brown 
. cts. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Messages to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. 
Thomas Murphy, D. a bey map, 8vo, pp. 675. Pres- 
byterian Board Board of Pu $3. 

A Scientific Std of the Future Life. 
Thomas Jay Hudson, author of ‘ ee, Law of P. hie 
Phenomena.’’ 12mo, pp. 326. A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Antipas, Son of Chuza, and Others whom Jesus ed a ~ 
Louise Seymour Houghton. Illus., 12mo, pp. 246. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50. 

The Johannean Problem: A Resumé for English oo 
By Rev. George W. Gilmore, A.M. 12mo, pp. 124. Pres- 
byterian Board of Pub’n. $1. 

The Diary of a Japanese Convert. By Kanzo Uchimura. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 212. F. H. Revell Co. 

Feith and Science. By Henry F. Brownson. 12mo, pp. 
220. Detroit, Mich.: The Author. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
An Artist in the Himalayas. By A. D. McCormick. IIlus., 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 306. Fro & Co. $3.50 
a +4 Formosa: The Island, its People and Missions. 


te Leslie Mackay, D.D.; edited by Rev. J. A. 
MacDen id. Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 346. F. H. Revell 


Ola y a4 Reproductions of Etchings, with Descriptive 
Letter-Press. By Henry R. Blaney. i oon gilt 
edges, pp. 136. & Shepard. Boxed, $2.50 

Sir Walter Besant, M.A., euthes of 
“ London.” ils. » zoe gilt top, uncut, pp. ’398. 
erick A. Stokes Co. 


Rambles in Japan, the om of the a Sun. By H.B. 
Tristram, D.D. Illus., 8vo, pp. 306. . Revell $2. 
Vacation Rambles. By Thomas eden author of ** Tom 
ge x _neraage. *? 12mo, pp. 405. Macmillan & 

0 ‘ 
Round about a Brighton Coach Office. By ee hawk 
aA Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 209. lan & 


Persian Life and Customs. By Rev. S. G. Wilson, M.A. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 333. F. H. Revell Co. $1.75. 

Gray Days and Gold. By William Winter. 32mo, pp. 334. 
Macmillan’s ‘* Miniature Series.”” 25 cts, 


ART. ~ 


The Midsummer of Italian Art. By Frank Preston Stearns, 
author of ‘* The Life of Tintoretto.’’ Illus. in photogra- 
vure, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 321. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25. 

Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as ws 
Arts: An y in Comparative Asthetics. By 
Lansing Raymond, author of ‘‘ Art in Theory.’ _ be 
12mo, elt top, pp. 431. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Pagan Ireland: An Archeological Sketch. By W. 
Wood-Martin, M.R.1.A., author of ‘* The e.-Diveht. 


ings of Ireland.’ Illus., Sng uncut, pp. 689. Longmans, 
Green, . $5. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Outlines of Psychology. Based upon the Results of Ex- 
rimental Investigation. By Oswald Kiilpe; trans. b 
_— B. Titchener. 8vo, uncut, pp. 462. Macmillan 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


St. Nicholas Magazine, Vol. 7 In 2 parts, illus., large 
8vo, pp. 1056. e Century Co. $4. 

The Heart of Oak Books: A Collection of Masterpieces of 
Prose and Poetry, for Use at Home and at School. Ed- 
ited by Charles liot Norton. In 6 books, 12mo. D.C. 
Heath & Co. Boxed, $3.15. 

Wood Island Light; or, Ned Sanford’s Refuge. By James 
yg author of “‘Toby Tyler.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 246. 

A. I, Bradley & Co. 31, 





His Great Ambition. By Anna F, Heckman. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 317. Presbyterian Board of Pub’n. $1.50. 

The House of Hollister. By Fannie E. Newberry, author 
of ‘‘ Not for Profit.’’ Illus., 12mo, pp. 280. A. I. Brad- 
ley & Co. $1.25. 

The Child Jesus, and Other Talks to Children. By Alex- 
ander Macleod. 12mo, pp. 270. Cranston & Curts. 90 cts. 

Wee Dorothy’s True Valentine. By Laura Updegraff. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 107. Joseph Knight Co. 50 cts. 

The Land of Nada: A Fai Story. By Bonnie Scotland. 
18mo, pp. 115. Arena Pub’ *g Co. 75 cts. 

Old Greek Stories. B anes Baldwin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 
208. American "Book Co 45 cts. 

Fairy Stories and Fables. Retold 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 176. American Boo 

Stories for Children. By Mrs. Charles A. ier "lus. be 
12mo, pp. 104. American Book Co. 25 cts. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Goctagpas Biology: An] fatgptastion to the Geological His- 
tory of yay een < Williams. Illus., 
8vo, pp. 395. Henry olt & 

The Ronse on oe of rt Froebel’s ~o ~~ Play. 

pared arranged usan ow 0, PP. 
272. Appletons’ “* ienatinnel Education Series,”’ $1.50, 

Methods of Mind-Training, Concentrated Attention, and 

Memory. By Catharine Aiken. Illus., 12mo, pp. 110. 
r & Bros. $1. 

National Drawing Course. Prepared by Anson K. Cross. 

comasicieg : [~~ ee two ag po, 
ve drawing set of draw and specia 
mechanical material. Ginn & tant “ae 

Laboratory Manual of Inorganic Preparations. By H. 
T. Vulté, Ph.D., and George M. S. Neustadt. LIlius., 
12mo, pp. 183. Geo. G. Peck. $2. 

Places and Peoples. Edited and annotated by Jules Lu- 
quiens, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 213. Ginn & Co. 85 cts. 
Moliére’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Edited by Marshall 
W. Davis, A.B. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 162. Ginn 

& Co. 85 cts. 

German Historical Prose. Selected and edited by Her- 
mann Schoenfeld, Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 213. Henry Holt & 
Co. 80 cts. 

Scheffel’s Der Trompeter von — Abridged and 
edited by Carla Wenckebach. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 181. 
Heath’s *‘ Modern Language Series.”’ 70 cts. 

Political Economy for High Schools and Academies. B 
Robe: —= Ellis Thompson, A.M. 12mo, pp. 108. Ginn 

» ets 

Selections for French Composition. By C. H. Grand- 
e. 12mo, pp. 142. Heath’s ‘*‘ Modern Language Series.”’ 

cts. 

The Lives of Cornelius Nepos. Edited by Isaac Flagg. 
12mo, pp. 238. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a of Mankind. 12mo, pp. 417. G. P. Putnam’s 

ns. ' 

In * Sanctuary : Sequel to ‘‘ On the Heights of Himalay.”’ 

A. Van - Naillen. 12mo, pp. 250. Francisco : 
m. Doxey. $1. 

ee as a Book of Symbols. By William Marshall. 
12mo, pp. 277. Cranston & Curts. 90 cts. 

Old Diary Leaves: The True Story of the Theosophical 
Society. By Henry Steel Olcott. Ilius., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 491. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

Types of American Character. By yy. Bradford, 
Jr. 32mo, gilt top, pp. 210. Macmilla: 75 cts. 

Moral Pathology. By Arthur E. Giles, M D. 12mo, un 
cut, pp. 179. ae OS. $1. - * 

Ancestry. Compiled by Eugene Zieber. New edition ; wi 
ers 8vo, gilt t top, pp. 83. Bailey, Banks & Bid- 

dle 


RARE BOOKS, finish tal 
of wants to JOHN A. STERNE, 20 E. Adams 8t., Cutcago. 
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THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. BAcK-NUMBER MAGAZINES. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW. 


Trial Subscription for 
Five Months, 


$1.00. 


Three recent 
sample copies, 


25 cents. 


Subscription 
per Year, 


$2.50. 


The Literary World of October 5 
says: 

“ We are deeply impressed from 
month to month with the value of the 
Review oF Reviews, which is a sort 
of Eiffel Tower for the survey of the 
whole field of periodical literature. 
And yet it has a mind and voice of 
its own, and speaks out with decision 
and sense on all public topics of the 
hour. It is a singular combination of 
the monthly magazine and the daily 
newspaper. It is daily in its fresh- 
ness; it is monthly in its method. It 
is the world under a field-glass. If 
we were the teacher of a school we 
should use the ‘ Review of Reviews’ 
as a reader, and so make it do duty 
as an illustrated text-book in current 
history.” 








The only way to describe adequately the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS is to put several copies into your hands; for 
it is so entirely different from all other magazines that 
one cannot form an idea of its timely interest and com- 
prehensive value without reading it. 


The REVIEW OF REVIEWS,as its name implies, gives 
in readable form the gist of the best articles in the other 
magazines all over the world, generally on the same date 
that they are published. With the recent extraordinary 
increase of worthy periodicals, these careful reviews, sum- 
maries, and quotations, containing the kernel of period- 
ical literature, are alone worth the subscription price. 


Aside from these departments, the editorial and con- 
tributed features of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS are 
themselves equal in extent to a magazine. The Editor’s 
“Progress of the World” is an invaluable chronicle of 
the happenings of the thirty days just past, with pictures 
of the men and women who have made the history of the 
month on every page. 


The brilliant character sketches, fully illustrated, of 
such notable personalities in every country and sphere 
of action as Pope Leo, the Czar of Russia, Mr. Gladstone, 
Thomas Edison,— whoever is for the month most spe- 
cially prominent,— are of absorbing interest. 

If anything really notable occurs in the economic, 
political, or literary world, the reader of the REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS will find it discussed immediately — not 
after waiting two months— by the writer best fitted to 
do so. 

Thousands of letters prompted by an introduction to 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS, often from celebrated, and 
always from discerning people, have been merely varia- 
tions on the themes, “the magazine is indispensable,” 
“the REVIEW OF REVIEWS is invaluable,” “no Amer- 
ican citizen should be without it,” “it is a liberal educa- 
tion,”’ ete., ete. 


SCORES OF PICTURES IN EVERY NUMBER. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
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| 
F. E. MARTINE’S | 


Oldest, Largest, and Most Elegant 
in America. 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual Session . . . 1895-96. 


SECOND TERM OPENS: 


West Side: 107 California Avenue 


Near Madison St. 
333 Hampden Court 


‘Ballard Hall 
53d St. and Jefferson Ave. 


Fanuary 9. 


North Side: 
South Side: 


Fanuary 6. 
Fanuary 8. 


Scholars may enter at any time during the season. Private 
Lessons, by appointment, given at any hour not occupied by 
the regular classes. 

Private Classes may be formed at any of the Academies. 

Special attention given to private classes at seminaries and 
private residences. 

Lady teachers will assist at al! classes. 


Address, for catalogue and terms, 


J. E. MARTINE, 
333 Hampden Court, Cuicaco. 


IF YOU SEEK 


COMFORT, 


SAFETY, 
AND SPEED, 


IN TRAVELING, 


See that your ticket reads via the 
Popular 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


THE LINE FROM 


CHICAGO and the Northwest, 
TO 


CINCINNATI and the Southeast. 
ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, and all the West, 


TO 


CLEVELAND, and the East. 





M. E. INGALLS, President. 

E. 0. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager. 

D. B. MARTIN, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE 


Queen & Crescent 
ROUTE 


Winter schedules for 1895-96 present 
to the traveller and tourist the most 
complete train service known. The 
New Orleans Limited and the Florida 
Limited are complete palaces of travel, 
carrying one to Southern Winter Re- 
sorts quickly and with comfort. Solid 
vestibuled trains run from Cincinnati 
without change. 

If you are going South, write us. 

Low tourist rates are now in effect. 

Send to W. C. RINEARSON, General 
Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
illustrative and descriptive literature, 
time tables, etc. 





™ (ALIFORNIA 
IN 3 DAYS 


OVER 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


FROM 
CHICAGO 


The California Limited 

Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a half days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and “Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a.m., and “Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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GRAND WINTER CRUISES 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT 


TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS STEAMERS 


OF THE 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 











OR several years past the Hamburg-American Line has arranged cruises at certain seasons, 
placing at the disposal of travellers one of its floating palaces, and affording them all 

the comforts and luxuries of modern life. These cruises have become so popular with the 
American travelling public that the Company has made them a permanent feature of its service. 





THE FIRST CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer FURST BISMARCK, 
Captain Albers, sailing from New York January 28, 1896, to MADEIRA, the MED- 
ITERRANEAN, and the ORIENT. 

Touching at Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche ( Nice), Tunis, Alexandria (Cairo 
and Pyramids ), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples, 
Genoa, and return to New York. 

The cruise from New York to the Orient and return to New York will occupy about ten weeks. Pas- 
sengers desiring to prolong their stay in Europe before returning to America may leave the excursion 
upon touching at Genoa the second time and take any one of the Hamburg-American Line’s Express 
Steamers from Hamburg, Southampton, or Cherbourg, to New York, up to August 1, 1896. 

Ever since the childhood of the human race the Mediterranean coasts have played the most important 
part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece has bequeathed to us her precious legacy of art and 
poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of patriotism and statecraft, Egypt has filled our 
souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has inspired us with lofty sentiments and relig- 
ious fervor. All along the blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible imprints of man’s past, the glo- 
rious monuments of antiquity. The whole scenery of ancient history unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic 
reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and glory. The memories of such a trip, the sights of the 
scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s history, will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every 
beholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the Twin-Screw Express Steamer COLUMBIA, Cap- 
tain Vogelgesang, sailing from New York January 25, 1896, to the WEST INDIES 
and the SPANISH MAIN. 

The Itinerary will be: From New York and Old Point Comfort to Port au Prince (Hayti), May- 
aguez (Porto Rico), St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guayra (for Caracas) and Puerto Cabello ( Venezuela), Kingston (Jamaica), Havana, 
Key West, Old Point Comfort, and New York. 

This tour lasts about four and a half weeks, and offers American tourists a most attractive and com- 
fortable means of escaping the bitter blasts of our rigorous Northern winters. 

A glance at the itinerary suggests at once tales of romance and adventure, recalling many a famous 
exploit of dead-and-gone worthies. But it also presents to the mind a vista of smooth seas and lovely 
palm-covered beaches, of beautiful scenery and strange peoples, offering an ever-varying and inexhaustible 
fund of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. In cruising from port to port in these en- 
chanted seas, among verdant and flower-clothed islands, nature is seen in her brightest and most beautiful 
mood, and life in the tropics at its best. It would be difficult, indeed, to imagine any attribute of an 
ideal winter resort not found among these “ Fortunate Isles.” 

CABLE CONNECTION WITH ALL PORTS TOUCHED ON THIS CRUISE. 








&@ THE TIME AT EACH PORT IS AMPLY SUFFICIENT TO VISIT ALL PLACES OF a 
For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG--AMERICAN LINE. 


NEW YORK: 37 Broadway. CHICAGO: 125 La Salle Street. 
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ATLANTIC 


MONTHLY 


For January, 1896, 


CONTAINS: 


ONE OF HAWTHORNE’S UNPRINTED XCOTE-BOOKS . 
THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS . 


THE JOHNSON CLUB 
eA FARM IN MARNE 


THE SEATS OF THE ‘MIGHTY. XXVI., XXVIII. 


THE FETE DE GAYANT 
CLEOPATRA TO THE ASP 

THE CHILDREN OF THE ROAD . 
THE AWAKENING 

PIRATE GOLD. In Three Parts. 
“RECOMPENSE 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE POST-OFFICE 


eA CONGRESS OUT OF DATE 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE AS A CENTRE 


Part I. : Discovery 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Sarah Orne Jewett. 
George Birkbeck Hill. 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
Gilbert Parker. 

. eAgnes Repplier. 

Jobn B. Tabb. 

. Josiah Flyni. 

Marion Couthouy Smith. 
. F. J. Stimson, 

. Charles G. D. Roberts. 
. Jobn R. Procter. 


Horace E. Scudder. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT OF THE MIDDLE OF 


THE CENTURY . 


J. M. Ludlow. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES FOR 1896: 


Important Political Studies, in which the 
issues, and some of the personalities, of the ap- 
proaching presidental campaign will be discussed 
from an independent point of view. 

Several instructive papers on American Cities, 
showing to what extent we are developing a beau- 
tiful and well-ordered urban life, and the tenden- 
cies of urban development. 

Papers on the most important race contributions 
to American Characteristics,— the German, 
the Irish, the Scandinavian, ete.— contributing to 
an analysis of American national life and its ten- 
dency. 





Papers which shall show the best work done in 
every grade of education in the Practical Teach- 
ing of English, the object of this series being an 
effort to formulate a programme for the better 
teaching of the mother tongue. 


The Status of Teaching as a profession 
will be treated in practical articles on an original 
and fresh investigation of the payment and stand- 
ing of the profession in different parts of the coun- 
try. Suggestions will be made by acknowledged 
authorities as to what may be done to elevate the 
profession and to give our school system a further 
and better development. 





Thirty-five Cents a Copy. Four Dollars a Year. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, No. 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





